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NATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Genesis: Uncle Sam expanded support of research by ten 
s during war—from 68 to 706 million dollars. Both public and 
ate research jumped from 350 to 800 millions. More than year 
late President Roosevelt asked Office of Scientific Research 
Development to look into possibilities of continuing wartime 
le of science against disease and of extending Government 
bort of research in general. He also wanted to know what could 
one to discover and develop scientific talent in American 
h. Last July OSRD and Kilgore Committee in Senate issued re- 
s that sources of private support for research are slowly 
ng up and that Uncle Sam must give bigger lift. Then came 
) explosion and tremendous increase in scientific research. 
In Congress: Two bills have been dropped in Senate hopper 
three in House. As this is dashed off, two Senate committees 
b finished hearings on proposed National Research Foundation. 
se hearings hadn't started. 

What's ahead: There's greatest uniformity in bills and 
pst arguments on points of interest to counselors. So we'll 
ure to predict that Uncle Sam will pass out 6,000 four-year 
Dlarships each year to help young people work for bachelor's 
ees in basic sciences and medicine and 300 three-year fellow- 
bs for doctoral work. There's some possibility of basic re- 
rch in social sciences too. Amount of each scholarship would 
Bame as in G.I. Bill. Total cost would be about 125 millions 
st five years. 








AAF POLL 


Another Army survey: More than 8,000 veterans in various 
Ss in Army Air Corps were quizzed as to what they expect after 

Survey was made by Elmo Roper, director of Fortune polls. 

Income dreams: Officers expect on average $250 a month on 
St job and $350 by ten years after war. Enlisted men want 

on first job, $275 ten years later. 

Staying in service: 32 per cent of officers prefer to stay 

Service, though only 19 per cent expect to be in Service in 
years. Only three per cent of enlisted men want military 

ice now; the same number want it ten years from now. 
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Jobs with big business: More than 35 per cent of enlis:.: 
men and 29 per cent of officers expect to be working for big by 
ness corporations and business companies. But only 16 per ce; 
of officers and 15 per cent of enlisted men expect to be with 
corporations in ten years. Those planning to leave think they 
start own businesses. ; 

Own business: 14 per cent of officers and 25 per cent >: 
enlisted men want to be own boss. After 10 years figure jump. 
38 per cent for officers and 43 per cent for enlisted men. 

Old jobs: 30 per cent of men don't have civilian jobs y,.. 
ing for them; 17 per cent don't know whether they have or not: 
44 per cent said they have jobs to go back to, if they want the 
But only 37 per cent of last group have definite plans to take 
waiting job; 22 per cent can't make up minds; 41 per cent de- 
finitely would like something better. Main reason for wantine 
better job was to have more opportunity for advancement. Mors 
money was reason given second. Then in order of importance: ». 
education wanted; desire to start own business; no interest ir 
old job; opportunity to make use of Army training; wish to sta; 
in Army. 

School plans: Less than half of all men expect to go to 
work full-time right away. Most of rest want more education. 
these, about half want school-—work combination, others full-—-tim 
schooling. Twenty per cent of men planning more schooling liste: 
engineering as major. Aviation was given by 19 per cent. Busi- 
ness administration was favorite with 17 per cent. Accounting 
was choice of 6 per cent. Five per cent picked law, 4 per cent 
journalism and advertising, 3 per cent medicine and dentistry. 
Less than 1 per cent want to study history, sociology, languages 
Politics took first place as activity which men had least desir: 
to enter. 




















MORE ABOUT VETS 


Tidbits: Potential absorption of 32,000 out of 200,000 Ai 
Force veterans in peacetime flying has been estimated by Nationa! 
Aeronautics Association.... Land suitable for farming is now op: 
for homesteading in Alaska. About 100,000 farms, averaging 70 
acres each, will be available in far West in next few years. 
Booklet, ''Our Last Land Frontiers,'' giving detailed facts on 
homesteading, can be obtained from Division of Information, De- 
partment of Interior, Washington 25, D. C. Because of tre- 
mendous number of vets interested in going into diaper service 
business, National Institute of Diaper Services has organized 
advisory committee to help them.... Vets looking for jobs with 
retail, wholesale, manufacturing phases of drug industry can use 


columns of ''Southern Pharmaceutical Journal,'' 911 Southland Lif! 
Annex Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex.... ''Paper and Twine Journal,'' New | 


York City, offers free ads to vets wanting jobs in any branch of 
paper industry.... ‘''AMA Job Letter,'' published by American 

Marketing Association, will list marketing jobs open and names 0! 
vets and others looking for jobs. 
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ia Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
Obs wai} choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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Proof That Veterans Want Education and Training 


LOUIS E. BLOETJES 


bana, Illzn 
of Educatiy 
: 
' Univers rE you listening, counselors? A maga- 
zine recently published an article en- 
led “'G.I.’s Reject Education."’ It implied 
Pa. lat the veterans were not significantly in- 


sted in continuing their education. G.I.’s 
ect education? On the contrary, the office 
the writer has evidence to show that they 
rn for it in great numbers. The number of 
N, Secretay quiries about educational possibilities 
ching Columbia in one month has exceeded 
000. In the month of September, 1945, the 
ber averaged 155 a day. 


It is probable that proportionate figures 
i uld be compiled at the other 1,500 colleges 
‘APt1O0 t d universities of the country. Naturally 
t incl} Wipures from collegiate institutions represent 
irectlyx} Wily the educational and vocational interests 
cet, Ne the limited segment of veterans concerned 





ith higher education and with professional 
semi-professional pursuits. It can safely 

















ol — assumed that the number interested in edu- 

phic de -. 
tion and training for trades and other voca- 

ons is much larger. 

nd dos Granted, that until V-J Day many returned 
4 gran terans took war jobs, postponing the educa- 
her, @fjonal benefits offered in the G.I. Bill. As 
S graon he war work terminates, however, more and 
| Wore are seeking educational information— 
Bese enticipating a return to school. A sampling 


urvey of 20,000 enlisted men by the Informa- 
on and Educational Division of the Army 
vice Forces! revealed that approximately 
per cent are definitely planning to return to 
hool full time. Another 4 per cent may 
ossibly return to school full time. Eighteen 
cent are planning to attend part time, 
though one-third of the latter group would 
_ @prefer to attend full time. More than 90 per 
= 


& * Report No. B 121. 


Adviser to Veterans, Columbia University, New York City 


cent of those definitely planning full time edu- 
cation are under twenty-five years of age. 
Some of these men will be interested in pur- 
suing trade courses but for the most part they 
will follow regular academic and professional 
programs in colleges and universities. 

The trend toward interest in education is 
strikingly manifested at Columbia University 
where the writer has been gathering statis- 
tical data from letters that have been received 
from soldiers, sailors, and marines stationed 
in every war theater in the world. The fol- 
lowing figures reveal the number of mail in- 
quiries; they are broken down to show the 
vocational and professional interests. It 
should be mentioned that the inquiries here 
tabulated, amounting in September, 1945, 
to 155 a day, are only those bearing the gen- 
eral address, Columbia University. The 
figures do not include letters addressed specifi- 
cally to Teachers College, or even to depart- 
ment heads throughout the university. 

The outstanding interest in business courses 
is partially due to the Serviceman's anxiety 
to qualify quickly for professional activity 
with widespread possibility of application. 
Many of the men in personal interviews said 
they feel that there are more possibilities for 
immediate employment in the business and 
industrial fields, and they are anxious to qual- 
ify as soon as possible (but not at the expense 
of competency) for positions. 

Most of those interested in law have al- 
ready completed pre-law courses. However 
a number who have not begun their pre-law 
studies are eager to commence courses lead- 
ing to law degrees. Because many universi- 
ties still have accelerated programs it is 
possible to complete a degree in law within 
































134 
Taste | 
Inquiries, BY Montus, SHow1NG Frecps or GENERAL OR SpsciFic INTEREsts. 
Marcu-SepreMBer 15, 1945, IncLusive 

, | March | April | May | June | July | August Sepr.1 15) Ting 
Business 81 | 84 | 86 | 124 | 174 | 292 | 25 | Ii 
Law | 43 {| 22 66 67 1066 | —s-:186 | 298 * 
Journalism 63 60 68 ; 85 151 | 197 159 7 
Engineering 52 43 67 | 78 94 200 193 
Library School 2 0 1 | ] 3 17 | 19 
Medicine 8 19 21 25 27 89 | 128 
Dentistry 7 13 12 5 9 a 34 IL 
Liberal Arts! 23 62 98 | 110 131 501 | 595 | 19 
Teachers College l ll 13 10 ll 14 | 18 | x 
Graduate’ 0 17 60 | 98 111 217 200 i) 
Architecture 0 7: @i 3: 3s 43 | 40 1% 
Music 0 11 9 ll 14 33 34 ll? 
Optometry 0 eT 9 18 25 51 | 76 18 
General =| — 3 | _~=92—||« «200 :*||:« 322:~«|| 166 | 8 S| 4 | Ly 

Totals | 283 447 | 720 962 | 1,037 | 2,153 | 2,133 | 7,933 


' The Liberal Arts inquiries referred not only to the 
degree of B.A., but also to pre-professional training. 
Inquirers were undecided about definite professional 
studies, yet were contemplating a liberal arts program for 


a year or two 
? Figures do not indicate all inquiries received. 


the time limit set for basic liberal arts de- 
grees. This inspires many of those interested 
in law to feel that they can complete their 
studies in a reasonable length of time. Few 
inquiries concern a medical career, possibly 
because G.I.'s feel too much time must elapse 
before they can count on establishing a prac- 
tice. 

The G.I.’s have had experiences beyond 
their present capacity to describe. They 
would like to become more articulate, to 
learn the technique of writing. Hence, the 
keen interest in Journalism. The popularity 
and success of works by war correspondents 
contribute also to this interest. 

Engineering is popular among inquirers— 
traceable perhaps to mechanical skills de- 


Taste Il 
INcREASE IN ToTAL INQutrizs, Marcn-SEPTEMBER 4 
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* Inquiries about graduate work in Physics, Psyc! 
ogy, English, etc. 

‘**General’’ included educational inquiries relating: 
entrance requirements without mentioning specific fc: 
of interest. In this group were also a few scattered fic 
of activity which did not attain any appreciable tor 


veloped while in service. Graduate wor 
ranks high among choices of single men an: 
women taking advantage of the Gl. ii 
who can afford the time to qualify for x 
vanced degrees. 

Do these figures indicate a lack of interes 
in education? On the contrary, there is: 
very significant increasing interest which s 
strikingly evident in the day-to-day figurs 
that make up totals. When we were stl 
waging a two-front war in March and Apri 
1945, daily totals never exceeded 66. As the 
war progressed favorably for the allies « 
June and July, the daily totals on some days 
reached the highs of 102, 134, and 208. Othe: , 
days revealed significant daily increases ove: 
the two previous months. After German) 

















March | April | May | June | July | August | Septembe' | 
Total 283 447 720 962 1,037 2,153 4,666 
Per cent increase bat 59 | 154 | 240 267 661 | 1,548 
Per cent inc., preceding month 58 61 23 8 108 117 § 











1 Estimated. 
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Taste Ll 
RESTs 
y AverAGEs FOR THE Montus Marcu 1 
to SEPTEMBER 15 
l-15] 7, _ _— nn 
5 —~ March. eee M 
‘ ‘4 : April. 5 
i -3 + itd 23 
4 June.. : 32 
3 i July 33 
; August...... 69 
‘ September... . 155 
oo _ - 
) l. 
| . the number of letters increased again. 
there was still a war in the East; Japan 


7 a formidable enemy and newspapers re- 
" ted that Americans in the European 
133 Weeater of Operations would be redeployed 
7.93 the Pacific. Japan surrendered in mid- 
bgust and within a week the University 
s deluged with mail from within and 
thout the continental limits of the United 















Decific f ates. The daily totals for August, 1945, 
tered fi the first half of September are amazingly 
ble tot ealing as Taste IV shows. 

The letters themselves are emotional 
He Wott} @Masterpieces punctuated with indecision and 
Men ang fusion. *‘Am I too old to go to college?” 
a1. 8 ks a man, 23 years of age. “‘What are the 
for a} Whances after the war for fellows with a de- 

ec in business?’’ asks another. These are 
aaa pical: “‘What will the G.I. Bill give me?’ 
“re si Are officers eligible for educational bene- 
phich i s?’’ ‘“‘What is Public Law 16?” ‘“‘Does 
figurs | Wolumbia recognize USAFI courses?”’ ‘Can 
ae stu terans enter college after the semester has 
| Apri arted?"’ “‘How long will it take me to 
As the djust to college? I've been in service four 
lies in “WlMears.”’ 
¢ days The writers continue—"'My commanding 
Othe: , Wiifficer said. —'‘My parents wrote and 
S over aid they saw in the paper that... “—'’My 
many irl sent me a magazine 3 about the 

roblems of veterans and it stated .  ett., 

C-, C80. 

But letters are not the only method of de- 
csi rmining the veterans’ needs. Those who 
mber' ' “@wisit the university secking information are 
7 iving examples of confusion and indecision 
48 born, for the most part, of misinformation. 


17 | wathey, too,¥came in trickles back in March 
— | and April. But as the war progressed their 


humbers increased enormously. During the 
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registration period (September 24 to Septem 
ber 29) the number calling at the office of the 
veterans’ counselor was on the average 135 a 
day. 


Too Many ‘“‘Counsetors”’ 


They've been receiving counsel and gui- 
dance from everyone. Veterans’ service cen- 
ters have been springing up everywhere and 
volunteer personnel advise and guide these 
returning fighting men who have been away 
a long time and who are entitled to accurate 
information. On one ship returning from 
Europe an officer gave a lecture in which he 
said the educational section of the G.I. Bill 
was a loan provision. He added that veterans 
who went to school at government expense 
would have to repay the money with interest. 
After the ship landed a number of soldiers 
came to Columbia and were amazed to learn 


Taste IV 
NumsBer oF INQuirigs, BY Days, Durinea 

AuGusT AND First HAtr or SEPTEMBER 

August September 

Date Number Date Number 
] 32 ] 4] 
2 77 3 90 
3 45 4 19] 
a 30 5 184 
6 44 6 159 
7 9 7 146 
8 120 s 482 
9 23 10 64 
10 40 1] 194 
1] 102 12 232 
13 30 13 223 
14! 38 14 142 
17 40 15 180 
18 51 

20 y 

21 197 

22 136 

23 118 

24 287 

25 106 

27 116 

28 102 

29 198 

30 150 

31 53 





1 Japan surrenders. 
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that they could go to college under the G.I. 
Bill and not have to pay back a cent to Uncle 
Sam. 

Counselors giving advice and guidance to 
Servicemen at Separation Centers have come 
to my office seeking counsel themselves. I 
do not report this critically, only to point 
out that so many well-meaning but unquali- 
fied people have suddenly become counselors 
and self-imposed guidance experts and have 
directed their smattering of information to 
the returning veterans who have been away 
too long to evaluate adequately the informa- 
tion they receive. 


Tuey Deserve THE Best 


The time is ripe for competent counselors, 
particularly those in our educational systems, 
to come to the aid of the veteran. Now, more 
than ever, the academic counselor needs to be 
intelligently equipped to counsel a vast seg- 
ment of our country’s best manpower. Re- 
turning Servicemen and women want counsel, 
not casual, perfunctory advice, but sound, 
wise counsel permeated with a sincere desire 
to serve, based on accurate knowledge of con- 
ditions in the occupational world, skill in 
the use of the techniques of vocational gui- 


y 


| 








During the war Louis E. Bloetjes served as classification specialist witha | 
bomber group, after his graduation from Washington and Jefferson College 
Air Corps Classification School. Before entering the Service he had ten | 
q||  2ears’ experience as a Management and Personnel Consultant in business. | 
He is now working on bis doctorate at Columbia University and in February, | 
1945, was appointed Counselor to Veterans at that University. He has | 
given numerous lectures on the counseling of the returning veterans and has | 
published articles in ‘* Pic’’ magazine. 


dance and recognition of the lono-+,.. 
power and responsibility which goes ,, 
such service. 

Many veterans have been confused by », 
information disseminated by pseudo-gy;4,., 
“experts.”” It is therefore the task, ap). 
difficult task it is, for competent counsel» 
to undo the harm that has been done ap, 
all out to impart full truths to these magns 
cent people who sorely need help. 1}, 
counselor must prepare himself meticuloys, 
for his task: he must be thoroughly famjj;, 
with the provisions of the G.I. Bill, Pubj; 
Law 16, and all other benefits to which 
veteran is entitled. Because interpretation: 
existing legislation has often been incy. 
sistent, the counselor is especially obligat 
to provide accurate information to veteriy 
seeking help. 

The records show that G.I.'s in great nun. 
bers are interested in further education. Thy 
law entitles them to specific benefits. The 
are entitled also to sympathetic and wig 
counsel to aid them in planning their futur 
careers. Competent counseling is a smi 
return for the years they have given | 
Service. Their need offers a glorious oppor 
tunity . . . are you listening, counselors? 
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Protecting Veterans from “Fake Schools” 


i VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


ince THE passage, in 1943, of Public Law 
No. 16, which provides for the voca- 
nal rehabilitation of veterans with service 
nected disabilities, and, in 1944, of the 
‘icemen’s Readjustment Act (commonly 
own as the G.I. Bill of Rights), under 
ich those persons whose education or 
ining was interrupted by induction into the 
med Forces may continue their studies, 
mors have been current throughout the 
untry of the activities of unscrupulous 
oups and institutions which covet the 
oney to be expended by the government 
r the education or training of each veteran 
ho qualifies under either of these laws. 
The most persistent of these reports con- 
rns the fly-by-night schools which plan to 
er a few weeks of spurious instruction, 
llect their fees, and vanish into the night; 
e established but substandard schools, 
hich are conducting organized drives for 
teran enrollees; the colleges, universities 
d trade schools which are busily engaged in 
tting up short courses especially for veter- 
s which, for purposes of collecting tuition, 
e described as “‘equivalent to a year's 
ork"’; and institutions of all types which 
¢ charging higher-than-customary fees for 
¢ instruction of veterans. That abuses of 
is type are developing in some areas is 
ndoubtedly true. .To eliminate them en- 
irely may not be possible. How successful 
ose responsible for them will be in their 
orts to exploit the Servicemen will depend 
ot only upon the efforts of the official 
gencies concerned with the problem, but 
so upon the active cooperation of all per- 
ns interested in the veterans and, in large 
casure, upon the veterans themselves. 
In the case of Public Law No. 16, the 
fficials of the Veterans Administration are 
a position to protect the Servicemen from 
uch exploitation as that described above, 
or they alone are authorized to approve the 
ocational objective of cach veteran who 
eks rehabilitation under the law, and to 


select and make contracts with those insti 
tutions and establishments which they con 
sider qualified to furnish the education or 
training necessary for the attainment of that 
objective. But only indirectly can they offer 
similar protection to those who qualify for 
the educational and training courses to b« 
pursued under the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act. By the following provisions in that 
Act, complete responsibility for the selection 
of qualified schools is placed upon the states 
“From time to time the Administrator (of 
Veterans’ Affairs) shall receive from the 
appropriate agency of each state a list of the 
educational and training institutions (in 
cluding industrial establishments) within 
such jurisdiction which are qualified and 
equipped to furnish education and training.’ 
Under this arrangement, any institution 
which is placed upon the approved list by 
the state agency designated for the purpose 
can legally enroll veterans who are eligible 
for and entitled to receive education or train- 
ing under this Act, and can collect fees not 
exceeding $500.00 for instruction covering 
a period equivalent to an ordinary school 
year, in any individual case. To the state 
agencies, therefore, the Managers of the 
Regional Offices of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration have been instructed to report all 
information concerning irregularities or il- 
legitimate practices observed by their repre- 
sentatives, or brought to their attention by 
Servicemen, or by others interested in the 
success of the program. 

While the Veterans Administration may 
not inspect or approve the schools in which 
the veterans qualifying under the Service- 
men's Readjustment are privileged to enroll, 
it does issue definite interpretive rulings 
which facilitate the work of the state agencies 
responsible for the task. For example, 
“‘an ordinary school year’’ for instruction 
generally given on a semester or quarterly 
basis is defined as a period of not less than 30 
or more than 38 weeks; for instruction not 
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generally offered on a semester or quarterly 
basis the school year is defined as 34 weeks. 
For the former type of instruction, full-time 
training is defined as 12 semester hours of 
credit; for the latter type, 25 clock hours of 
class attendance per week—all of which ts 
bad news for the fly-by-night schools, and 
for the purveyors of short courses “‘equiva- 
lent to a year’s work,"’ who seek to be in- 
cluded on the state lists. Their prospects 
for successful chiseling, #f placed on the ap- 
proved lists, are further reduced by the pro- 
vision that all payments for tuition and other 
fees be made “‘in arrears,"’ and “‘prorated in 
installments over the school year.’" In a 
similar fashion definite rulings have been 
made regarding such matters of concern to 
state accrediting agencies as part-time study, 
combination on-the-job and academic train- 
ing courses, correspondence courses, etc. 


CouNSELING SERVICE 


That every veteran may be informed re- 
garding his rights and the amount and kind 
of instruction which he may reasonably ex- 
pect from any institution in which he is en- 
rolled, and thus be in a position to protect 
himself from exploitation, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has extended the privileges of 
its counseling service to all who qualify 
under either of these laws. This service is 
provided by the 70 counseling units estab- 
lished in its Regional and Sub-regiona] Offices 
in Veterans Administration Guidance Cen- 
ters established at educational institutions 


All of thes. 
well equipped and staffed with ¢,, 
specialists to supply the necessary 


throughout the country. 


Approximately 150 Cente; 
now in operation. Others are being «. 
lished as rapidly as possible. Their ser 
includes (1) personal adjustment couny 
aimed at the elimination of any meny 
emotional maladjustments which may - 
(2) an evaluation of capacities and inter. 
as revealed by interviews and tests, (}), 
sistance in the selection of a suitable edy 
tional or vocational objective, (4) guidy 
in the shaping of the program of stud 
training necessary for the achievement 
this objective, (5) assistance in the selec: 
of a school or training establishmen 
which a high grade of instruction 
chosen field is offered. 

Although the new Guidance Centers h, 
been located in colleges and universiti: 
throughout the country, it does not follo 
that a veteran will be expected, or be urge! 
to enroll in the institution to which he by 
been requested to report for counseling. 
will be as completely free to choose the sch 
which he wishes to attend as he would be if} 
were counseled in a Regional or Sub-region: 
Office of the Veterans Administration. Th 
freedom from possible influence by adviser 


ing service. 


or university in which a Guidance Center 
located, is assured by the presence at cat 
Center of officials of the Veterans Admins 
tration who are in no way associated with th: 
institution. 
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The Boston Job Counseling Service 


H. ADELE HOWE 


Assistant Director, Job Counseling Service, Boston, Massachusetts 


xe Jos Counseling Service has been 
operated as part of the Boston Veterans 
ter for approximately seventeen months. 
ring that time 2,160 applicants have been 
ved. Their requests range from the desire 
vocational guidance, through occupa- 
bnal information, educational counseling, 
placement. In many cases, they seek 
ightenment as to their rights and privileges 
der educational provisions of the laws 
efiting veterans. 
Many veterans are uncertain as to what sort 
program they should undertake, whether 
aining on the job, a job and evening school, 
a straight educational program. The fact 
at they come to the Center usually means 
at they want help in planning for the 
rure. 
Volunteers from education, business, and 
ustry assist in the counseling. Until 
cently, the paid staff has consisted of the 
irector, Assistant Director, and two secre- 
ries. It now includes four additional per- 
bns. The Assistant Director heads the indi- 
idual counseling program at the Center and 
xs much of the general counseling. The 
irector, Roland Darling, heads the Occu- 
tional Information Service and Public Re- 
tions. Applicants are referred for testing 
t for interviews to counselors in specialized 
Ids. 
A number of these counselors give a half 
ay a week at the Center. Some interview 
ly in the fields of their specialization, while 
thers do general counseling interviews. A 
ill larger group of counselors give the 
quivalent of a half day a week in their own 
tices, where they help the veteran to work 
ut a complete program. They recommend 
ucational programs, make referrals, and in 
ome Cases arrange appointments with em- 
loyers, but always they report their ac- 
livities to the Center, so that complete, 
p-to-date records may be in one place. 
There are at present approximately 50 


volunteer counselors working very closely 
with the Job Counseling Service, and several 
hundred men and women who will give occu 
pational information in an interview 
Many organizations such as the Rotary 
Club, Kiwanis, Boston Advertising Club, 
Sales Managers Club cooperate and supply 
lists of members who are willing to interview 
by appointment each month three or four 
applicants who wish occupational informa- 
tion in specific fields 
VETERANS APPROVE THE SERVIC! 
Veterans favorably 
Service, saying that it renders a more com 


comment upon the 
plete and well-rounded service than most 
other agencies with which they come in 
contact. There is an attempt to meet what 
ever needs the man may have until he is satis 
factorily on his way toward a job objective 
Many times this means referrals to social, or 
other agencies, for help with domestic, 
financial, and health problems. Veterans 
also favor the specific referrals. An ap- 
pointment is usually arranged with a definite 
person at a definite time for a specific pur- 
pose. Veterans appreciate not being given 
the ‘‘run around.”’ 

Veterans are also happy to find that red 
tape has been kept at a minimum. Forms 
and records are as simple as possible. While 
this procedure does not lend itself to research 
and surveys, it appeals to the veteran weary 
of questionnaires, forms, and Service red tape. 

Among the problems met is the need to dis- 
courage large numbers of men who, regard- 
less of aptitude or ability, wish to enter these 
‘*glamor’’ fields: radio, radar, electronics; 
aviation, aeronautical engineering and allied 
lines; plastics; refrigeration and air-condi- 
tioning; and pre-fabricated houses. 

Many men with no background for these 
fields expect a one-year retraining or refresher 
course to prepare them for employment. 
Furthermore, the probable expansion in these 
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fields has been given so much publicity that 
they tempt far too many people. 

If the Center is to continue to meet the 
demands upon it, its program must expand 
considerably. The volume has risen sharply 
in the past weeks. From August 25 to Octo- 
ber 15 more than 1608 interviews were held. 
Of these 848 were first interviews and repre- 
sent new applicants. 


Orner SERVICES 


For the past eight months, the Service has 
been conducting weekly meetings for ambula- 
tory patients at three military and two naval 
hospitals. Employers, personnel managers, 
counselors, and officials address these meet- 
ings to provide veterans with information 
about job requirements, veterans’ rights, and 
opportunities in various fields. During an 
average week, more than 3,000 veterans at- 
tend these meetings; bed patients in the 
hospitals obtain occupational information 
through their Educational Officers who are in 
daily touch with the Job Counseling Service. 

When a veteran inquires about a field, the 
Service contacts the organization taost likely 
to have the needed facts, which are supplied 
either at an interview or through the mail. 

Fifty veterans of this war cooperate with 
the Job Counseling Service to present a 
weekly radio program and to provide speak- 
ers for meetings. The radio program has been 
presented for more than two years and dis- 


Pa 





a 


As high school teacher, operator of a private employment agency, supervisor 

of Employment and Training in a department store, Personnel Director, 

Burdett College, H. Adele Howe had varied experience before assuming her 

present duties with the Job Counseling Service. She has been President of % 

the Greater Boston NVGA. A frequent speaker at clubs, she also contributes | 

to numerous journals. Her most recent publications are articles which 
appeared in the Christian Science Monitor. 


cusses topics of interest to veterans an), 
sons concerned with veterans’ affairs. 4}. 
Job Hunting School of the Air js \. 
planned. 

Each week the Service makes a recop:, 
program of news about job opportuni. 
developments in various fields, and jp» 
views with personne] managers. This tery 
is played over the loudspeaker system, 


nearby military and naval hospitals, ; 
mimeographed reviews of the materia] » 
distributed in hospitals where there ar 
amplifier systems, and to counselors at Sepiy, 
tion Centers. The Service also mimeogriy: 
a weekly report on changes in veterans ren, 
lations and services, and distributes cop. 
to a list of counselors, veterans, commit 
and personnel managers. 

Within a short time, the Job Counsel 
Service will present one evening a week ; 
vocational forum. During the evening, the 
will be a meeting conducted for the purpos 
presenting facts about one field of work an! 
at the same time, experts in other ficlds w 
be available to talk with veterans and di 
placed war workers regarding their you 
tional futures. Information counselors wi 
be present to describe various services avai 
able within the community to assist any wi 
may need them. 

The Job Counseling Service is sponsored b 
the Greater Boston Community Counc! an: 
supported by the Community Fund. 
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LIBRARY'S Service to veterans, as to other 
adult groups, differs from that of other 
mmunity services to the individual in one 
sic respect: its emphasis on reading. 
hereas other agencies give advice directly 
the solving of a problem, the library pro- 
des the literature and the facts on the basis 
which the inquirer may work out his own 
lution. Pressed by inquiries on all subjects 

, all types of persons, the librarian cannot 
-yote long periods to consultation with indi- 
iduals. Instead she supplies him with litera- 

re on his subject, together with whatever 
elp he needs to interpret it, and then leaves 

im to form his own conclusions. Of course, 
nly literate persons with a desire to think 
1 themselves can be helped much by this 
xethod; but they are eminently worth 
elping; and by contrast with clients of most 
ther social services they absorb a compara- 
ively small amount of the professional 
worker's time. 

To emphasize reading, however, does not 
ecessarily exclude some personal advice 
or the use of any type of resource found best 

to fill the need. Many persons are referred to 
specific social agencies without reference to 
print of any kind; where it is evident that 
the literature would be inadequate or that 
the need is urgent, the inquirer is advised to 
seck professional help now and, if desirable, 
to read later. Where the available reading 


} matter is insufficient or out of date, resources 





outside the library are tapped by corre- 
spondence and the telephone to provide the 
needed facts. 


Types or SERVICE 





Some illustrations will show how a library 
supplements the printed word and expands 
its service to the individual. A young man 


soon to be discharged from the Army inquires 
about catalogues of colleges giving good 
courses in meteorology. We place before him 
a folder of pamphlets from our large voca- 
tional collection, which will name some of 





How a Public Library Serves Veterans 


ETHEL McGRUER 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York 


the outstanding schools in the field. This 
literature interests him, because he has not 
fully decided on that career and wants more 
information on which to make his choice 
He spends a few hours with these pamphlets, 
and appears the next day to ask for the 
catalogues of the colleges mentioned. How 
ever, the courses described seem to him in- 
adequate, and he asks what other schools are 
good. Since we have no further information, 
we suggest he make an appointment to con 
sult with some one at the Weather Bureau 
Later, in conversation with some one in the 
field, we learn that an over-supply of meteor 
ologists exists as a result of the Army training 
program. Fortunately, our patron comes in 
again and we give him this information. In 
the course of the conversation we tell him 
something of our personal experience in 
doing low-paid but congenial work and of 
the difficulties of advancement on the basis of 
merit in government service. During our 
contact with this young man we have not at 
tempted to influence his choice; but in answer 
to his simple request for college catalogues 
we have supplied him with a wealth of in- 
formation both oral and printed, which gives 
him a basis for making his decision in an 
intelligent manner. Where much doubt or 
confusion exists we usually suggest one of 
the counseling agencies in New York City; 
but this young man had had formal counse] 
ing and wanted to investigate the field further 
for himself. 

Another veteran, asking for the catalogue 
of a local business school, wonders if the 
school is approved by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and we promptly assure him that it 
is. We have an official list of these schools 
but save our patron the trouble of consulting 
it. Another veteran wants to know where to 
have photostats made of his discharge papers 
Having given him this address, we remind 
him to have his papers registered with the 
County Clerk, something he did not know 
before or has forgotten. One young man still 
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in uniform asks for the address of the sales 
room for surplus war property, which is not 
yet listed in the telephone directory because 
he wants to buy a ‘command car."’ We give 
him not only the address, but also volunteer 
the facts we have read about restrictions on 
the purchase of such cars to those for strictly 
business purposes. 

This kind of service requires of the librarian 
constant alertness to current developments, 
new publications, and to the library's acquisi- 
tions in all pertinent lines. The information 
must be collected by persons especially desig- 
nated, and must be arranged and classified 
so that it can be readily found by all staff 
members. This process involves reading and 
indexing books, magazines, pamphlets, 
government documents, and newspapers 
(which are also clipped); visiting other local 
agencies serving the veteran for first-hand 
information; and consultation with the 
veterans themselves. In the Queens Borough 
Public Library the responsibility has fallen 
naturally upon the office of the Readers’ 
Adviser, with its large collection of voca- 
tional information, and the Central Reference 
Department, with its extensive collection of 
college catalogues and educational directories 
and its literature on veterans’ rights and 
privileges. These agencies independently 
began work on service to veterans in the 
summer of 1944. 


VETERANS CORNER 


In January, 1945, representatives of all the 
library's central agencies for the general adult 
public met to confer on the matter of library 
work with veterans, and decided to establish 
a central reading room to be designated as the 
Veterans’ Corner. The purpose of such a 
room apart from the regular reading rooms is 
to permit an atmosphere of relaxation and 
freedom from interference, and to serve as an 
introduction to the library's various re- 
sources, which could not be made evident 
in any single department. It aims to enable 
the veterans to get an over-all picture of our 
services and to sort them out according to 
their needs without any appearance of 
““getting the run-around,’’ which they seem 
particularly to dread. It is not intended to 
be complete on any subject; the smallness 


of the room, lack of duplicate mate; 
and our inability to spare a librarian to ae, 
upon that room makes such a central 
service out of the question. Conspicus 
signs point out that full information cy; 
obtained in specific departments. 


The Corner is one end of the unused pub 
catalogue room, on the second floor at th 
head of the main stairway. It is secluded }, 
readily accessible to Readers’ Advisory ¢ 
vice, Central Circulation, Periodicals Roop 
and Central Reference. It is furnished with, 
table, four chairs (one a leather-upholster: 
lounge chair), a bookcase, and a smal! bu; 
tin board. On the table are a small collectiy 
of books, five boxes of pamphlets, some of ty 
more interesting items lying flat on top » 
attract attention. The bookcase house; ; 
collection of local trade school catalogus 
classified by subject and arranged alphs 
betically in boxes. The bulletin board on; 
window sill is covered with notices of o» 
kind or another, including lists of opening 7 
in the Civil Service. 





VETERANS’ INTERESTS 


The literature on veterans’ interests fal) 
easily into three main categories, which ow 
pamphlet boxes indicate as: “Your righs 
and benefits,’’ ‘“Your education and traio- 
ing,’” and “Your work.’ Under “Right 
and benefits’’ are assembled directories «| 
special services for veterans, directories ot} 
social agencies, pamphlets on Red Cros/ 
Home Service, texts of laws, publications on 
National Service Life Insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and several excellent or 
which cover all such matters in simp 
language. Some of these have been mac 
available for distribution in limited quant 
and have been eagerly received. Subject 
such as these are best handled in a service 
similar to the Veterans’ Corner, since the) 
are matters on which veterans are general) } 
not informed and which capture the interes 
of many who have come to the library fo: 
other purposes. One man told us he thought, 
the Corner a wonderful place just to read an: 
think and figure out what his problems real!) 
would be. It is not unusual for the same ma | 
to be seen there for a whole day or on sever 
days. 
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“Education and training’’ has turned out, 

expected, to be one of the two special sub- 

-ts concerning which the veteran has most 

quently asked help of the library, the other 

ing vocations. In this connection the 
eterans’ Corner can serve only as the barest 
troduction to the total service. A copy of 
merican Universities and Colleges, mounted 
ippings showing local opportunities for 
hooling, pamphlets on apprentice train- 
g, the laws on veterans’ education, special 
ulletins for veterans from schools all over 
he United States, and the collection of trade 
hool catalogues are but samples of the 
rger facilities available. Signs direct the 
inquirer to Readers’ Advisory Service and 
entral Reference Department, which, with 
heir extensive collections of vocational 
iterature and comprehensive college informa- 
ion, offer a service unique in this area. 

“Your work"’ represents a sizable coilec- 

ion of pamphlet literature, so voluminous 
that separate pamphlet boxes had to be made 
for ‘Farming’ and ‘‘Business.’" The litera- 
ture on the agricultural subjects is unusually 
complete. Other subjects in this category 
are laws on the employment of veterans, 
advice on how to get a job, the prospects of 
employment, opportunities in civil service, 
all kinds of information for the handicapped; 
newspaper clippings showing current oppor- 
tunities, and directories of vocational counsel- 
ing services. Again, there is a prominent 
sign directing special inquiry to the Readers’ 
Adviser and the specialized service of the 
Business and Technology Division. 

Now that the Veterans’ Corner has been 
in Operation somewhat over eight months and 
demobilization has reached its peak, it is in 
order to ask, What have been the results? 
Is the project a success? We can only do some 
guessing, for we have no statistics. We have 
kept no record of attendance, nor have we 
considered it proper to inquire of many 
veterans what they thought of the service. 
A few have volunteered enthusiastic com- 
ments. Two serious and intelligent young 
men have made it clear that they think we 
should have a librarian in attendance and 
more literature on some subjects. They don't 
like signs directing them to go somewhere 
else; that’s ‘‘too much like the Army’’; 
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and the word “‘information’’ on a 
bad, it usually means 
Many veterans have come to the departments 
for help, sometimes on the advice of a librar- 
ian who chanced to be in the ‘‘Corner’’ at 
the same time. It may be that others have 
thought the small collection housed there to 
be the complete service and have gone away 
disappointed. It may be that the Veterans’ 
Corner has been misleading in some cases 
There is no question that such a special room 
should, if possible, be supervised by a librar- 
ian seated somewhere within casy asking 
distance. Had we been able to provide such 
supervision, we should be able to pronounce 
our Veterans’ Corner an unqualified success 
The fact that all of our literature for free dis- 
tribution and some of our trade school cata- 
logues have disappeared indicates that some 
special needs have been met. 


sign 1s 


‘no information.”’ 


The special room for veterans has been 
good publicity. Large signs in our main hall 
indicate ‘‘Veterans’ Corner—Second Floor.”’ 
Seeing the room as he reaches the top of the 
stairs, the veteran is likely to drop in for a few 
minutes even if he is on a special errand to 
one of the departments. There is something 
intriguing, too, about the invitation to 
“Visit the Corner for Veterans’’ on the 
leaflet distributed to social agencies. Further- 
more, Newspapers are quick to appreciate the 
news value of a special room as superior to 
that of a special service, particularly where it 
provides comforts and privileges not available 
to the general public. One of the widely cir- 
culated metropolitan dailies ran two good 
“stories’’ which brought prompt inquiries 
from veterans both in person and by mail 

In addition to veterans themselves, men 
not yet discharged, and the relatives of 
Servicemen and veterans have freely used the 
Veterans’ Corner, and have been persistent 
in following up their inquiries in the special 
departments. They have a serious need of 
information and help; and the establishment 
of special facilities for them is a matter for 
all libraries to consider. 


After nine years of teaching Latin in North Dakota 
high schools, Ethel McGruer took her B.S. in the Univer 
isty of Illinois Library School. Since 1930 she has been 


on the staff of the Queens Borough Public Library. She 
has written professional papers ip her field 











Counseling the Blind—A Cooperative Experiment 


THEKLA STERN! 


Rehabilitation Vocational Counselor, American Red Cross Vocational Counseling Service 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OR THE past ten years, the Vocational 
Counseling Service of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the American Red Cross (a com- 
munity service) has provided vocational 
counseling service to pupils of the Missouri 
School for the Blind,* a state school for the 
blind, situated in St. Louis. 

In July, 1944, the Missouri Commission 
for the Blind* inaugurated a State Rehabilita- 
tion Program for all blind persons in the state, 
including students of the Missouri School for 
the Blind. 

Before transferring vocational counseling 
from the Red Cross Vocational Counseling 
Service to the Missouri Commission for the 
Blind, the superintendent of the Missouri 
School for the Blind suggested (in January, 
1945) that a cooperative experiment in a study 
of the techniques used successfully by the Red 
Cross Vocational Counseling Service might be 
helpful in demonstrating the vocational 
counseling methods adaptable to blind per- 
sons. 

Fourteen students of the Missouri School 
for the Blind were selected for joint study by 
the Missouri Commission for the Blind, the 


1 The writer is deeply indebted and grateful for the 
supervision given, both in the project itself and the 
writing of this article, to Julia Alsberg, Director, Voca- 
tional Counseling Service, St. Louis Chapter, American 
Red Cross; and to Blanche R. Greenwald, Volunteer 
Research Worker, St. Louis Chapter, American Red 
Cross; as well as the staff of the Vocational Counseling 
Service, for their helpful suggestions. 

* The Missouri School for the Blind is a co-educational! 
school offering a full educational program from the 
kindergarten through high school for all residents of 
Missouri, irrespective of race, religion, nationality, or 
economic status, between the ages of 6 and 21, who have 
vision of 20/200 or less in the better eye after correction. 

* The Missouri Commission for the Blind receives ap- 
— for blind persons and a eligibility 
or pensions. It organizes sight-saving classes, conducts 
diagnostic field clinics and nomad and promotional 
programs concerning prevention of blindness. It also 
administers that part of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
plan which accepts referrals of blind s having less 
than 20/200 vision for vocational rehabilitation including 
training, placement, and physical restorarion. 
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Missouri School for the Blind, and the Rx 
Cross Vocational Counseling Service. 


PLAN 


Under the plan responsibility was divide: 
among the three organizations: 


1. The Missouri School for the Blip; 
agreed to furnish the Vocation) 
Counseling Service with social an! 
educational data including academ, 
achievements and social backgroun; 
information on the counselees. 

2. The Missouri Commission for the Blin! 
agreed to furnish medical data and t 
revisit communities from which th 
children came for additional informa- 
tion. 

3. The Red Cross Vocational Counseling 
Service was to be responsible fo 
making vocational studies including 
personal interviews, administration | 
of vocational tests, and visits to local 
resources. 





The three agencies agreed to meet in joint 
conferences, to pool their information, ant 
to interchange experiences on the general 
problems of the blind, as well as the indi- 
vidual problems of the students to be coun- 
seled. | 

The Red Cross counselor was, in each case, 
to present a summary of her own material, 
supplemented by additional data to bk 
furnished by the Missouri Commission for 
the Blind and the Missouri School for the 
Blind. 

Since counseling the blind requires under- 
standing of the specific problems of the blind, 
the psychiatric consultant of the Vocational 
Counseling Service indicated to the staff of | 
the Vocational Counseling Service what 10- 
formation was of particular importance, for 
example, in history-taking, the determina 
tion of the onset of blindness and its sig- 
nificance in social and family adjustments 
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psychologist on the staff of the Voca- 
a] Counseling Service indicated the limi- 
sons of the vocational tests, which had 
n standardized on sighted individuals. So 
as possible, it was considered advisable to 














Prvice . . 
the same counseling techniques as those 
owed for all applicants. 

1 th MerTHops 

: he Missouri Commission for the Blind, in 
ition to securing up-to-date medical data 

each student, also consulted specialists 

S divide | other physical problems not previously 
orded. They visited home communities 

the students, in one instance to obtain addi- 

e Bl nal medical information about a bright, 

a tally blind boy who was still hopeful that 

om ; s vision would be restored. It was im- 

‘oro : rtant to know the physician's experience, 
- | ¢ operations performed, and a possible 
1¢ BI ognosis. In cases where social background 
1 and formation was not available, the Missouri 
ich t ymmission for the Blind visited home com- 
nforma unities to determine the families’ attitudes 
ward the children and what, if any, plans 
_— ey may have for them. Visits were also 
ral ade to home communities to determine 
oer. pportunities for employment of specific 
0 loca ients. : 
The Missouri School for the Blind inter- 
| Wiewed parents for additional data to that 
1 jo ready in their files. The Vocational 
, a ounseling Service of the Red Cross compiled 
enera ¢ information obtained by the three 
ind gencies and presented this material for dis- 
cou ussion. 
} 
case PRESENTATION 
erial, Five three-hour conferences were held, at- 
> be nded by the director, the rehabilitation 
1 for ounselor, and the industrial specialist of the 
the fissouri Commission for the Blind; the 
uperintendent and the principal of the 
ider- * WMissouri School for the Blind; the director, 
ind, he psychiatric consultant, and the rehabili- 
onal ation vocational counselor of the Red Cross 
t of ocational Counseling Service, with staff 
in- 1embers of the Vocational Counseling Service 
for otating. 
ina The first conference was largely devoted to 
s1g- escriptions of each of the three agencies: 
its heir services, problems, and limitations. 
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The psychiatric consultant of the Vocational 
Counseling Service discussed the emotional 
aspects of the blind and partially sighted 
Only two students were discussed at this first 
meeting. In both cases, it was necessary for 
the Missouri Commission for the Blind and 
the Missouri School for the Blind to secure 
additional before vocational 
recommendations could be made 

At the second conference, the additional! 
material on the two previously discussed 
Cases was presented by the two agencies and 
vocational plans for these two students were 
Four additional cases were pre- 


information 


completed 
sented at the second conference. 


The third conference considered four addi- 
tional cases and the remaining four cases 
were discussed at the fourth conference. Old 


cases were reviewed whenever additional in- 
formation from the two agencies was made 
available. At the last meeting of the group 
on June 14, 1945, an evaluation of the project, 
prepared by the Red Cross Vocational 
Counseling Service was discussed and 
cepted by the three participating agencies 
It was recommended that another meeting be 
held in the fall to evaluate the results of the 
students’ summer experiences 


ac- 


STATISTICS 


The following data give an over-all picture 
of the pupils counseled. 


TABLE | 

Acegs or CouNSELEES AT TIME OF COUNSELING 
4 Boys Girls r : 
4 J » . Ola 

bes W hite Negro W bite 
17 2 2 
18 2 l 3 
19 ] ] ] 3 
20 2 ] l 4 
21 , ] ] 
22 ] ] 
Total | 8 2 4 14 


Of the fourteen counselees eight were 
white boys, two were Negro boys, and four 
were white girls. 

The students were at various 
Twelve students, or 85 per cent of 


levels in 


school. 
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the total group, were in high school; two 
had passed the grammar school level. 


| 
Grape Levets at TIME OF Counszyp, | 
a 

\ in —~ 
i 





TaBLeE II 


Nine counselees, or more than half of the Gaede Boys Girls. 
group, became blind before five years of age, Level White | Negro | White 
four between the ages of five and ten, and one }=——_—__-| el “a 
between the ages of ten and fifteen years. : 

Eight students, or approximately half, 9 
entered school at the first grade. Half of the 10 2 
remaining students entered in the third grade, ss 4 . 
and only three entered at the ninth grade, or = —_ 
high school level. Total 8 2 4 

Taste III 


Cause of Blindness 


Unknown 
Glaucoma 
Accident 
Post-infectional 
Atrophy-optic 
Brain tumor 
Cataracts 
Detached retina 
Total 


Grade Level 
at Time of 
Entrance in 
School for 
Blind 


Grade I 
Grade II 
Grade III 
Grade IV 
Grade V 
Grade VI 
Grade VII | 
Grade VIII 
Grade IX 


Total 


Cause or BLINDNESS 


Age at Time of Blindness 





Boys 
W bite | Negro 
Age | Age 
1-5 5-10 10-15} 1-5 §$-10 10-15 
] 
l 
2 
l l 
l ] : 
l 
re l ae 
. + 2 
Tasie [V 


Age 

‘1-5 5-10 10-15 Tota 
. l 

l 2 

l 3 
l 3 
2 

| 
3 ] 4 


Girls, White 








Grape Levet at TIME oF ENTRANCE IN SCHOOL 


Age at Entrance in School 





~ 


Boys 
W hite Negro Girls, White 
Age Age Age 
5-10 10-15 15-20; 5-10 10-15 15-20) 5-10 10-15 15-20! Total 
3 2 ] 2 | 8 
2 3 
| 

Sapp Per 9g ee oY 
2 2 ] 1 2 l 1 | 14 
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COUNSELING THE BLIND—COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT 


Cask MATERIAL 


se No. 1. J., am attractive 18-year-old 
| Hy, was completing his second year of high 
ool at the time of referral. Blind since 
Jy childhood, with no light perception in 
er eve, he was shy and uncertain of his 

; tionships with others. 
) 4 letter from the State Social Security Com- 
ssion verified the cause of his blindness: 
5 stepmother had put acid in the eyes of J. 
his sister. The children were found tied 
ineath the covers of the bed, smothering 
s attitudes and behavior patterns were 





Strer understood after this explanation was 


ceived. 
J. was trying to complete four years of high 
hoo! in three years and hoped to graduate 





June, 1946. His scholastic achievement 
Was excellent and he looked forward to 
tending college and entering a profession. 
sychological tests indicated that he had 
perior intelligence, good hand coordina- 
on, and a real interest in law. 

It was agreed that J. should be given an 
portunity to go to college. Summer school 
yurses were recommended that he might 
ain additional credits and graduate from 
igh school next year. Two new artificial 

yes, purchased by the County Court, im- 

broved his appearance. In order for him to 

ress as well as other students, which is very 
mportant to him, it was arranged for him to 
cure employment next year in the offices of 
he Missouri School for the Blind. 
Case No.2. A., a nice-looking Negro, 20 
ears of age and a senior, had bilateral 
ataracts and always had poor vision. He 
ompleted the eighth grade in a rural school 
land had been working in his home commu- 
bity as a laborer when he learned about the 
bpportunities offered at the Missouri School 
or the Blind and he enrolled there. He came 
rom a community with a population of 1500, 

f which 50 per cent were Negroes. He had 
ived in a pleasant home with his mother and 
tepfather. 

A. enjoyed his academic work and was 
onsidered a good student. He preferred 
anual work, however, and was successful 
in his courses in chair caning and piano tun- 











ing. During the summer of 1944 he worked in 
a hospital in St. Louis, wheeling food carts 
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to the divisions. He was slow, but per- 
formed his job well. He told the counselor 
that he hoped to return to his community and 
go into business for himself. He is a boy 
with a good personality, intelligent, and 
with practical judgment, but it was necessary 
to visit his home community to investigate 
opportunities there before making recom- 
mendations. This visit disclosed only seasonal 
laboring jobs for Negroes and no opportunity 
for success in a small store. It was, therefore, 
felt that A.'s chances for employment would 
be better in St. Louis. The placement agent 
of the Missouri Commission for the Blind 
pointed out the opportunities there, which 
the vocational counselor discussed with A 

After graduation, the Missouri Commission 
for the Blind placed A. in a factory job in a 
peacetime industry where he is doing well 
and is satisfied with his work. He is earning 
50 cents an hour and hopes to receive an in- 
crease. 


Case No.3. E., 21 years of age, white, was 
a junior in high school at the time of her 
referral. Her vision is hand motion at one 
foot in both eyes, due to optic atrophy- 
congenital. Her father, a farmer, moved his 
family to St. Louis in 1943 to work in a 
defense plant. In visiting the home, the voca- 
tional counselor found a family in poor cir- 
cumstances, which did not see the necessity 
of their daughter working. E., however, 
wanted to work. 

In school, her academic work was very 
poor. Her ability in mathematics, for ex- 
ample, was only at the fourth grade level 
Tests confirmed her mediocre abilities 

In conference, it was decided that E. would 
gain nothing by another year's attendance in 
school, and since she wanted to work im- 
mediately, this seemed the best plan. The 
Missouri School for the Blind, therefore, 
agreed to allow her to graduate in June, 1945, 
with a certificate rather than a diploma and 
the Missouri Commission for the Blind 
planned to place her in a routine type of em- 
ployment. She is now working in a large 
plant in St. Louis as an assembler, in a fac- 
tory that does not anticipate a cut-back. She, 
too, is satisfied with her job, earning 57 cents 
an hour. 
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REsULTS 


The three organizations interested in the 
project are aware of the limitations of con- 
clusive results when only fourteen students 
were included in the study. Nevertheless, 
even this small number of cases demonstrated 
some important factors which require con- 
sideration in successful vocational counseling 
for blind persons. 

In general, there was a real eagerness for the 
service on the part of the students, in spite 
of the necessity for rather radical adjustments. 
Accustomed as they were to the protected 
atmosphere of a blind institution, visits to the 
office were strange experiences for these 
students and necessitated a slower than usual 
counseling process. 

At the conclusion of the study the status of 
the counselees was: Three senior students 
placed in employment by the Missouri Com- 
mission for the Blind; one senior student 
entered college; three junior students en- 
rolled in academic courses; one junior student 
employed; two junior students returned to 
their homes for summer vacations; one 
sophomore student enrolled in academic 
courses; one sophomore student awaiting 
summer employment; one eighth grade 
student working, with probable return to 
night school classes next year; and one 
seventh grade student awaiting summer em- 
ployment who will continue his education in 
the fall. The participating agencies became 
aware of a number of general principles in 
processes of counseling blind persons, as a 
by-product of the study, namely that: 


1. There is a great value in improving the 
personal I of blind students. 
As in Case No. 1, two artificial eyes 
were purchased which have not only 
improved J.'s appearance, but have 
enabled him to keep his eyelids open, 
with a resulting loss of self-con- 
sciousness. 


2. Effective counseling for blind students 
should begin earlier. If counseling 


can be initiated for students of 13 to 
14 years of age, it will provide more 
satisfactory preparation for educa- 
tional planning. Earlier counseling 
will also provide the student with a 
specific goal so that he can gradually 


prepare himself to leave the protes. 
environment without fear. 
3. The tests used in making the vocaticp 
study were inadequate for the ys, 
the blind, and modification and 4! 
tion to the tests normally used sho, 
be developed for use of vocation 
counseling for blind persons. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. The Missouri School for the Blip 
found the students interested in the yo, 
tional study and eager to learn about vq, 
tional opportunities. 

2. It would help the students of 
Missouri School for the Blind if they we. 
allowed to compete for any job they mig 
be able to handle, which is available with; 
the institution. In choosing these jobs, th 
vocational goal should be considered so thy 
achievements on the job will be practicd 
sampling experiences. It is believed that th 
placement representative of the Missou 
Commission for the Blind could help deter 
mine those jobs within the institution, wit 
work and training possibilities. 

3. Summer jobs may be recommended fe 
all students who are capable of handlin; 
them as early in their lives as they are abi 
to work. These jobs, too, can be used for 
sampling as part of a total vocational pla 
and should be carried on in close relationshiy 
with the rehabilitation counselor and indu:- 
trial specialist of the Missouri Commission 
for the Blind. An evaluation of temporary 
job placement made at the end of each sum- 
mer’s work may be used to effect further 
school planning. 

4. Students of the Missouri Schoo! for the 
Blind should learn, at as early an age « 
possible, to go about by themselves. Thu 
freedom will aid both their social and voc- 
tional adjustments. Their ability to con 
and go independently will prepare them fu 
getting to and from their jobs. (At che tum 
of referral, six students were unable to ¢ 
about independently. When the study was 
completed, three more had learned this 
skill.) 

5. The psychiatric consultant of the \o 
cational Counseling Service suggested th 
advantage of work with the family of the 
student to secure the parents’ cooperation 11 
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COUNSELING THE BLIND 


Bemulating consistent patterns of behavior 
wich the children, and to develop a secure 
eendency relationship. The psychiatrist 


pe : 
»mends, therefore, that as soon as a six- 
sht-year old child enters the school, he 
.ssigned to one of the women staff mem- 


rs who can act as a mother substitute. A 
mt-up apf 
Bp portant to a child at this age, and a 

other substitute can help a child to adjust 

d keep up the relationships built in the 
preventing the maladjustment shown 
In order 


xroximating a normal family is very 


ome, 
Wich many of the older students. 


f> simulate further a normal family atmos- 
here, it would be helpful for out-of-town 
Bhildren to visit local families 
} 6. The Missouri School for the Blind 
Bnd/or the Missouri Commission for the 
Blind could use to advantage a social worker 
Bo assist in planning these adjustments. As 
he intermediary between the child, the 
Bchool, and the family, a social worker could 
help maintain family relationships so that 


Li 


the child will not become completely institu- 


J 
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tionalized. The social worker could also 
assist the school in interpreting family prob 
lems and could work closely with the Mis- 
souri Commission for the Blind in the total 
rehabilitation process 

7. The part-time services of a psychologist 
would be of great value in developing ade- 
quate testing processes. Some preliminary 
testing when the child enters school would 
be of great help in developing more satis- 


factory plans and adjustments 


CONCLUSION 


The process of demonstration has been one 
of the functions of the Red Cross Vocational 
Counseling Service in St Although 
this project covered only a small group, it 
signifies the importance of making the 
facilities of a private agency available to a 
public agency planning a similar service 
It also demonstrated that the general process 
of counseling can be helpful to agencies 
undertaking for specialized 
groups. 


Louis. 


counseling 


a 


Thekla Stern is rehabilitation vocational counselor of the American Red 
Cross Vocational Counseling Service of the St. Louis Chapter, with which 


‘ she has been affiliated for more than ten years. 


She has been active in the 8 


St. Louis Branch, NVGA, and has served as chairman of the Publicity 
Committee. 
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Counseling at Kilmer College 


Public Relations Branch, Army Service Forces, Camp Kilmer, New Brunswick, N. J. 


N EDUCATIONAL and vocational guidance 
service, staffed by military and civilian 
experts, will be an integral part of Kilmer 
College, first soldier educational program of 
its kind to be established in an Army camp 
in this country. Classes began September 17. 
A total of 383 Camp Kilmer soldiers have 
registered for 608 study hours, most of the 
students taking more than one subject. 
Courses now being offered cover both voca- 
tional and liberal arts subjects and are based 
on the desires expressed by the officers, en- 
listed men, and WACs. 

Formal opening ceremonies were held 
Sept. 12, with Col. Cecil L. Rutledge, post 
commander, and Robert C. Clothier, presi- 
dent of Rutgers University, as speakers. 

The counseling staff will be available at all 
times to advise G.I.’s in choosing courses in 
Kilmer College, through the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, or other agencies. 

The military members of the staff are: 

Capt. Alfred Wasser, chief of the Informa- 
tion and Education Branch, which operates 
the college; T/5 Dagobert de Levie, Ph.D., 
a former student at Kiel and Cologne, 
Germany, Basle, Switzerland, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, who is ‘‘dean’’ of 
Kilmer College; Pfc. Lillian DePuy of the 
WAC, former teacher and librarian, Mer- 
chantville, N. J.; Pvt. Jacob M. Abromovitz, 
formerly a teacher in Powers Corners, Ohio. 

This group will screen all applicants who 
seek advice and will recommend courses that 
will be most helpful to them when they re- 
turn to civilian life. 

In some cases, and especially if the problem 
involves the matter of college credits, the 
soldiers will be referred to Rex B. Cunliffe, 
Associate Professor, School of Education, 
Rutgers, or W. E. Zing, Associate Registrar, 
of Rutgers. The latter is in charge of veter- 
ans’ guidance at the university. Both have 
volunteered their services. 

Soldier students at the high school level 
will be assisted by staff members of the New 
Brunswick Public School System. 

Courses offered in Kilmer College range 





from American history to sewage disp, 
and sanitation, and from auto mechanic. 
advanced German. Other courses inc|y; 
review of English Grammar; accounting » 
bookkeeping; fundamentals of business y 
ministration; introduction to psycholop 
and dietetics. 

Camp Kilmer personnel who wil! tex 
courses include: Lt. Gordon J. Steing 
Finance Branch; Lt. Elizabeth E. Rober 
Station Hospital dietitian; and T/5 de Ley, 

Many courses have been made possible} 
the generosity of members of the Rutge 
faculty in volunteering their services. Amon; 
them are: E. W. Billetdoux, head of th 
Romance Languages Department; J. S. Jot 
professor of pedology; L. E. Ellis, Histon 
Department; W. R. Peabody, economia 
and S. Sanderson, psychology. 

Courses such as that in sewage disposi 
will be given during duty hours and w: 
count as military training. There have bee 
requests for other vocational training cours 
which cannot be supplied as regular classe 
Where facilities permit, the Information in 
Education Branch will arrange for on-the-jo) 
training for individuals. For example, : 
soldier who wishes to learn librarianship 
will work with the post's librarian. 

The college will attempt to secure cours 
credit for its students, either through USAF 
or through direct correspondence with th: 
school involved. If end-of-course examin- 
tions are necessary for this purpose, they will 
be given by the Information and Education 
Branch. 

The subject choices of registrants indicat | 
a decided preference for vocational subjects. | 
The greatest number, 145, have enrolled for 
auto mechanics, while the second largest 
group will study business administration 

Additional courses will be added from time 
to time when enough soldiers indicate a de: | 
sire to study a certain subject. 

An entire building in the camp has been set 
aside for the use of Kilmer College, and 's 
being remodeled to provide flexible classroom | 
space for classes of varying size. 
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Training in Guidance Work for Teacher and 
Counselor 


A Conference Report 


HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education 


t. 


HERE ARE many ways of attacking the 
problem of what-to-teach and how-to- 
ch-it as it refers to a particular area of pro- 
ional skills. Perhaps the most direct 
thod and the one most likely to lead to 
jon is a conference among the persons who 
yanize instruction and do the teaching, 
d through whose hands are already flow- 
» the candidates for the training in ques- 
Dn. 
Persons of this kind composed the confer- 
ce on Training on the Undergraduate and 
raduate Levels in the Principles and Prac- 
es of Guidance Work in Secondary Schools 
hich met last April. It convened in two 
oups, one in Chicago and one in Raleigh. 
those cities, representatives of 53 training 
stitutions, in association with State Super- 
sors of Occupational Information and Gui- 
ance work and representatives of the U. S. 
ice of Education, studied for a week the 
oblems involved in this report. The con- 
rence was initiated by the U. S. Office of 
ducation, through the Occupational In- 
brmation and Guidance Service with the co- 
peration of the Division of Higher Educa- 
on. Wartime travel restrictions limited the 
umber of persons who could attend. More- 
er, invitations to the institutions were only 
rough the respective State Supervisors of 
Yccupational Information and Guidance, a 
act which, of course, limited invited institu- 
ions to those states having such officers. 
his action had the effect of building up state 
nd institutional relationships; it also ac- 
ounts for the fact that certain institutions 
Prominent in counselor training were not 
presented. The limitation on invitations, 
however, did not operate to prevent a great 
atiety of professional, geographical, or 
philosophical points of view. 
The keynote for the conferences was 
truck in the address which opened the con- 


ferences 
sideration of 
Guidance,"’ is significant 


The title, ““The Case for the Recon- 
Training in the Area of 
The salient points 


proposed for discussion were as follows 


~ 


6. 


The guidance program has now become 
a right of all pupils in secondary 
schools. 

This right includes not only individual 
counseling and supporting services, 
but the use by the principal and the 
schocl staff of the data secured from 
the guidance program as one of the 
bases for curriculum evolution 

Guidance programs cannot progress 
much further until all teachers and 
school officers, as well as the formally 
designated counselor, are familiar 
with the guidance program, can con- 
tribute to it, and can take advantage 
of it in solving their teaching prob- 
lems. 

Training in guidance, therefore, is es- 
sential on two levels: in the under- 
graduate course, for we oer 
teachers; and on the graduate level, 
to produce skilled professional work- 
ers. 

The time has come when training 
should be based on an analysis of the 
duties to be performed by the 
guidance program as a whole and by 
the counselor who leads in it 

This analysis depends to a degree on a 
better definition of terms and a more 
clear-cut statement of what the 
guidance program is supposed to do. 

Offerings from many institutions at 
present do not appear to be based on 
the principles outlined above. 

The content and direction of counselor 
training should be resurveyed by co- 
operative action by all those who 
organize and teach courses, in order 
to bring about the agreement neces- 
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sary to establish an emerging pro- 
fession on foundations which will 
deserve general acceptance. 


Previous Stupigs AID 


Several studies in training for guidance 
work have been carried on within the past 
five years. The first of these is embodied in 
the report of the Committee on Professional 
Training of the NVGA, under the chairman- 
ship of Arthur J. Jones, which appeared in 
Occupations for April and May, 1941.' A 
second statement, less widely circulated, was 
formulated by a group of State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance who 
spent two weeks in its consideration. It was 
issued in 1942, and entitled ‘‘Training 
Teachers and Counselors for Service in the 
Guidance Program."’? A third report, en- 
titled “The Training of Vocational Coun- 
selors,’’* was issued by the Bureau of Train- 
ing of the War Manpower Commission in 
1944. This report deserves careful considera- 
tion because of the detail of its attack. It is 
specifically concerned with the vocational 
counselor, and, to a degree, the vocational 
counselor working in the Employment Ser- 
vice. A fourth report was the result of three 
weeks’ study by a national conference of State 
Supervisors of Occupational Information and 
Guidance held in the summer of 1944,‘ par- 
ticipated in by teacher-training personnel. 
The conference included sixty or more indi- 
viduals from thirty-four states. It suggests 
a specific organization of a year's graduate 
work in the guidance area and also recom- 
mends means for cooperation among state 
officers, training institutions, and national 
authorities to explore further the problems 





‘The Preparation and Certification of the School 
Counselor."’ A report of the Committee on Professional 
Training. Occupations, April and May, 1941, 

* Tratning Teachers and Counselors for Service in the Gui- 
dance Program. A report of the Third National Conference 
of State yt of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Cambridge, Mass., August, 1942. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) Not available for general circulation. 

* The Training of Vocational Counselors. Bureau of Train- 
“e War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 


* Proceedings of the Sixth National Conference of State 
Guidance. V.D. 


S. i of Occupational Information and 


&# ° ° 
Bulletin No. 235, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 
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studied and the solutions tentatively pe. 
mended. a 

Each report adheres more and more ¢| 
to the job analysis approach in coups, 
training. The trend favors placing resp a 
bility for formulating a program leading , 
national standards jointly in the hand; 
those who would do the teaching and th 
who would have the responsibility of sup. 
vising counselors at work. The confereng. 
which are the subject of this article, howey. 
are the first so far as is known in which ¢ 
teacher-trainers themselves assumed the ini». 
ative and made rather detailed recommens;. 
tions. These recommendations become sip. 
nificant when it is realized that those why 
participated in them accepted at least a mon 
responsibility to sponsor these recommens;. 
tions on their return to their own institutions 

It is difficult in the brief compass of thy 
article to give the gist of the conference r. 
ports, especially since they were conducted 
two different cities by two separate groups 
The only continuity between the groups wa 
the opening addresses, which were identical, 
and the representatives from the U. S. Ofic 
of Education. It should be remembered 
however, that these representatives serve! 
only as consultants, and were neither chat- 
men nor members of any committees. The 
high degree of unanimity in the two reports, 
however, makes it possible to give here i 
summary which combines the actions of both 
groups without undue violence to either ot 
without significant omissions. It is impor 
tant to remember that the conference, a: 
though well aware of the different fields in 
which guidance work operates, limited itself 
to a consideration of the secondary schoo, 
and especially to the counselor as a skille‘, 
but general worker, rather than as a test 
constructor, clinician, or other specialist 
His position as leader in his own schoo 
and community in matters concerned with 
guidance was also kept in mind. 


Required UNDERGRADUATE Course 


The first report concerns a unit of instruc 
tion on the undergraduate level to be require: 
of all candidates for teaching in secondar 
schools. Six objectives were formulated » 
follows: 
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TRAINING FOR TEACHER AND COUNSELOR 


3 
: |. To create an understanding of the need 
; for organized guidance services in the 
) educational program. 

). To survey the underlying philosophy 
and the basic principles of a guidance 


rogram. 
3. To develop an understanding of the 
nature and function of the individual 


inventory in the guidance program. 

4. To give an overview of the nature, 
sources, and uses of occupational and re- 
lated training information. 

5. To acquaint individuals with the basic 
techniques of counseling. 

6. To develop an appreciation of the need 
for discovering and utilizing community 
resources in the guidance program. 


The topics suggested for the major head- 
ings of the course were: I. Overview, 
. Individual Inventory, III. Occupational 
formation, IV. Counseling, V.  Place- 
ment, VI. Follow-up, and VII. Organiza- 
jon and Administration. Under each head- 
ng were subtopics worked out from a black- 
board analysis by the group of elements 
Wwhich seemed essential in the appropriate 
reas. For instance, the breakdown under 
‘II. Individual Inventory’’ consisted of 
‘A. Elements of the individual inventory,” 
ith ten subheadings; “‘B. Measurement 
as one source of information,’’ with three 
subheadings; “‘C. Other sources of informa- 
ion,’’ with three subheadings; “‘D. As- 


sembling information about students for 


se," with two subheadings. The area of 
tests and measurements, it will be noted, 

cupies a position related to the other fac- 
tors of information. In both groups this 
action reflected an apparent conviction that 
courses in the techniques of tests and measure- 
ments as related to school guidance programs 
should more often be taught in closer orienta- 
tion to the other factors which make up the 


jindividual inventory and cumulative records. 


Although only the course just described 


Jwas suggested to be required, the report 


indicated that it should be preceded or ac- 
companied by other undergraduate studies 
concerned with social and human relation- 
ships, particularly the underlying psychol- 
ogy, sociology, economics, and labor prob- 
lems necessary to give the guidance program 
its proper setting. Recommendations kept in 
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mind the fact that in many small schools a 
regular teacher must often begin guidance 
functions with no training except that of the 
under-graduate course until it can be supple- 
mented by in-service or graduate courses 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROCEDURES 


Interesting supplementary procedures in 
the undergraduate teacher-training institu- 
tions were recommended. Participation in 
such extra-curricular activities as internal 
counseling programs, social service groups of 
various types, and student council activities 
was suggested as good laboratory training 
in both the guidance point of view and in 
techniques involved. It was the opinion of 
both groups that an undergraduate institu- 
tion setting up such a course should take 
steps to bring its own student counseling 
program into the highest state of efficiency, 
or, if it had not already such a program, to 
establish one without delay. Such a program 
would provide additional laboratory facilities 
for the students in the guidance course as 
well as needed services consistent with the 
curriculum action. The difficulty of adding 
or superimposing the extra credit hours on 
present schedules was recognized, and the 
comment is made that “‘the committee feels 
that this course can be included in the cur- 
riculum as a single basic course or as separate 
units in other courses, if proper integration 
and competent instruction is provided.”’ 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Among general considerations emphasized 
by the section on professional training for 
counselors in secondary schools were the 
following: 


1. A minimum of thirty semester hours of 
graduate work, eaedinn eighteen to 
twenty-one hours of required work 
and nine to twelve hours of electives. 

2. Flexibility in administration which 
would recognize previous work ac- 
ceptable to meet required units, the 
inclusion of work in related fields, or 
very particular specialization, when 
such provision would suit the needs of 
the individual student. Much speciali- 
zation would have to be carried on be- 
yond the master’s degree. 
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3. Through job analysis, basing the con- 
tent of courses on the experience and 
judgment of those actually engaged in 

ve 

4. Srendom for institutions to mg 4 
programs on any desired pattern, wit 
the recognition, however, of a common 
philosophy and a central core of work 
so that counselors trained under any 
auspices would be assured of certain 
common skills and understandings re- 
gardless of the kind or degree of speciali- 
zation. 

5. The necessity of setting qualification 
standards in terms of education, ex- 
perience, and personal traits, for ad- 
mission to the integrated professional 
course so that those unfit to practice 
counseling may not be misled in their 
objectives, nor the profession of counsel- 
ing filled with persons incompetent to 
practice it. Competency includes ex- 
perience in work for wages other than 
teaching. A special note of warning 
referred to the competency of institu- 

tions to offer training courses, since 
adequate staff, equipment, and labora- 
tory provisions are not present in al! in- 
stitutions. 


The suggested core for professional study 
and experience comprised instruction under 
) the following main headings: 


| 1. A basic overview or introductory course 

—3 hours. Credit for this might be 
secured from the undergraduate course 

already described. 

Understanding the individual—é6 hours. 

Occupational information and training 

opportunities—6 hours. 

Counseling procedures—6 hours. 

Organizational relationships of the 

| guidance program—3 hours. 


=e" 


"> 


These headings are not conventional and 
| various course titles now offered in many 
; institutions are missing. This omission 
does not indicate that consideration was not 

given to the necessary psychology, or to 
courses in statistics, in measurements, in 

mental hygiene, in case studies, and various 
) clinical procedures. The approach to these 
| questions was from two directions: The 
| minimum essentials of these topics, dis- 
| tributed as each institution might desire, 


were to be included among the five »,. 
headings, which were provided with 

liberal allotment of semester hours for ¢5, 
purpose. The more technical training me 
relegated to supplementary courses, citi. 
among the electives of the thirty graduas 
hours, or in work taken beyond this §,, 
gtaduate year. The point of view of the ». 
port was that the training recommen. 
should result in a graduate competent ; 
carry on the ordinary duties of counseling jp, 
public secondary school, including the te 
sponsibility of leadership, but without pre. 
tense to high specialization in such areas x 
test construction, mental hygiene, or clinic 
practices. There was no disposition ; 
minimize the necessity for this specialization 
The purpose of the conference, however, wa 
to produce the competent guidance generalis 
rather than the specialist. 

Particular attention was paid to item § 
The general consensus appeared to be that the 
counselor who is unaware both of the exten: 
and the limitations of the guidance program 
as it affects other aspects of education in ai- 
ministration, supervision, and instruction, 
is not only unable to do his own work well, 
especially as a leader on his faculty, but als 
may be responsible for general misunder. 
standing, and even for the complete failure 
of the guidance program in the school. The 
discussion favored the development of i 
course thorough and comprehensive enough 
to be adequate for principals, superintendents, 
and other school administrators who desire 1 
clearer outline of the guidance program from 
their point of view. 


3 


+ 


SupPLEMENTARY PROCEDURES 


The report gave considerable attention w 
training not usually comprised in formal 
course work. Among recommended pro- 
cedures were: Field experience in interne- 
ship, and in cooperative work experienc 
programs; guidance workshops; counseling 
laboratories, guidance institutes, organized 
visits to agencies and industrial establish- 
ments; conducted tours; guidance confer- 
ences; extension courses based on_ local 
guidance programs; and independent anc 
directed study projects. Each of thes 
headings was broken down into specific sug- 
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tions based on the knowledge or ex- 
ience of committee members. Through- 
t the report in both the undergraduate and 
aduate sections, constant emphasis was 
ven to the need of learning the techniques 
practice in workshop or interneship. 


RgsoLuTIoNs ADOPTED 


The Chicago section of the conference 
opted several resolutions of which two are 
pecially worth noting. One requested the 
_§. Commissioner of Education to set up a 
ational commission to study ‘‘the prin- 
ples, scope, purposes, and practices of 
idance work"’; “‘its relationship . . . to 


Meher functions in the total education pro- 


Bram and to similar services in business, 
ndustry, and community organizations’ ’; 
ind ‘‘the methods, content of training and 
f the qualifications of prospective pro- 
ssional workers." The resolution sug- 
sted ‘‘that this commission be composed 


mi the representatives of the various interests 


volved, that adequate time be given to the 
ommission for study and for preparation of 
s findings and that in addition to the con- 
ideration of immediate problems it should 
arefully study the long-term development of 
puidance services." This resolution is in 
he hands of the U. S. Commissioner of 
ducation for consideration and has met with 

sympathetic reception. Steps have not 
et been taken for the organization of this 
ommission pending the solution of certain 
pressing problems now engaging the atten- 
ion of the Commissioner, but there is reason 
0 believe that favorable action may be ex- 
pected within a reasonable time. 

A second resolution read in part as follows: 
‘It is the sense of this meeting that a com- 


prehensive study of the terminology and 
standards in the field of guidance be under- 
taken and recommendations be made to 
bring about an accepted professional status."’ 
The conference suggested that this project be 
included in the work of the proposed national 
commission if such a project were established 

It is encouraging also to notice that al- 
though the conference members attended this 
meeting at great inconvenience, at the ex- 
pense of their own institutions or at their 
personal expense, there was a unanimous 
request to have the conference convened 
again next year. 

In essence this conference on counselor 
training sought answers to three questions 
(1) What (in the secondary school) does the 
counselor do? (2) What training should a 
counselor have to do these things well and 
what training must other school personne! 
have to insure intelligent cooperation? (3 
What are the nature and extent of the pro- 
gram in which the counselor is chief worker 
and for which he must supply leadership? 

As any profession has emerged, training 
for it has passed through rudimentary, 
empirical, and scientific stages. The art of 
healing left the level of bleeding and strange 
medicaments, to emerge step-by-step to its 
present high standards of technical efficiency. 
Almost every reader can identify professions 
the training for which in his own memory 
has evolved through every stage of com- 
petency. It seems fair to assume that gui- 
dance work does involve a professional field. 
It is probably now passing through the 
empirical stage of its development. The 
evidence displayed by the various reports men- 
tioned in this paper encourages the belief that 
the scientific stage is in the immediate future 


| 
: 





School Club Gives Preview of Nursing’ 


ALPHONSO J. ORRICO 
Teacher, Henry Snyder High School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


eb WEAR a crisp white uniform and soothe 
a patient's fevered brow is the dream 
of many a wide-eyed youngster who knows 
very little about the exacting demands of the 
profession of nursing. Many girls take the 
training only to be disillusioned and find they 
are not happy in nursing. Heartaches and 
disappointment result. To prepare girls to 
make a more intelligent vocational choice, 
Helen McKeever, a nurse at Henry Snyder 
High School, organized the Prospective 
Nurses Club. As one of her colleagues, the 
author of this article observed the club's 
progress and occasionally participated in its 
program. A nurse, herself, the club sponsor 
was familiar with nurses’ problems. She 
knew what forces attracted them to the pro- 
fession and what traits made them persevere 
and succeed in it. She knew what ambitions 
nurses possessed, how they realized these 
ambitions, what factors made them happy or 
unhappy as nurses. She discovered that 
many were not happy in nursing because they 
had not had a preview of the field. 

Before entering training, the individual 
usually sees only the ‘‘glamor’’ aspects of the 
profession. After entry into the field, she 
faces more exacting aspects that were not 
anticipated. Some are attracted to the pro- 
fession by the becoming uniforms, by the 
prospect of becoming the wives of physicians, 
by a desire for a feeling of superiority, by a 
desire for the glory that comes from alliance 
with a hospital and all that its scientific 
afhliation signifies. Young enthusiasts over- 
look the cost of these in hard work and 
sacrifice. When the awakening comes, the 
blow is a hard one which causes misery and 
unhappiness. 

A “‘conditioning"’ process is needed to pro- 
vide girls with a preview of this profession 
and prepare those who sarvive the process 


' See also “Testing Prospective Nurses,’ E. M. Potts, 
Occupations, March, 1945, p. 328; “‘U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps,"* I. M. Stewart, Ibid., October, 1943, p. 27. 


with the attitudes necessary for ultimate yy. 
cess. The Prospective Nurses Club provi. 
this preview. Many of the girls who ap, 

for membership in the Club are unrealiy, 

about nursing and they are the girls wh 
profit most from membership. 

Each applicant fills in a questionnaire 
signed to measure her sincerity and to dete: 
those traits which are characteristic of go 
nurses. Asa further check on her eligibili: 
the girl must appear before a committee ¢ 
five select members who determine whethe 
or not she is sincerely interested in entering 
the nursing profession or if she is doubrfy 
about her purpose and wishes assistance 
making a decision. Any girl with a sincer 
interest in entering nursing, regardless of th 
motive, is admitted to membership. 





BeHIND THE SCENES 


The prospective nurse is ushered at onc 
into a “‘hospital atmosphere’: a reprodu: 
tion of a hospital room painted and furnishe! 
with hospital beds, manikins, and othe 
apparatus generally found in a nursing schoo! 
She begins her orientation early. She mees 
student nurses who come to the schoo! to tel 
club members what to expect when they enter 
training. Graduate medical and surgical 
nurses and those in special fields such 
psychiatric or public health nursing ar 
scheduled as speakers. They describe th: 
conditions under which they succeeded 1 
their careers and tell about the traits chat 
helped them most and the circumstances thai 
caused them greatest adversity and disi- 
lusionment. The sensibilities of the memben 
of the club are not spared in this process 0! 
enlightenment. They soon learn what the 
chances are of matrimony with handsome 
young doctors, of walking in easy glory " 
snowy white uniforms. 

The club's services go even farther. Visis 
to hospitals are arranged so that the members 
may see nurses at work. The approach \ 
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Llistic; the nursing enthusiasts see the 
ork at its worst. They speak to the nurses 
supervisors of nurses to get some idea 
ypes of persons with whom they will 
cn OF > work. They visit every nook and 
per of the hospital so that no aspect of 
ising is hidden from them—the operating 
bom, the phy siotherapy room, the laundry, 
c.—while these are in operation. A visit to 
- nurses’ and students’ homes is included 
» that the members will become acquainted 
ith the living conditions of nurses. They are 
ntertained by the nurses so that they learn 
¢ kind of recreation at their disposal and so 
at the ice will be broken enough for them 
jo speak freely with their hostesses. In- 
luded also is a visit to the local St. Peter's 
ollege where ambitious nurses are continu- 
ing their education toward college degrees. 
ere they sit in the classes with the nursing 


' tne 


. 


Students, lunch with them, talk with them, 


nd leave inspired with the fact that some 
rirls do not permit their training to end with 
he hospital school of nursing. The girls 
erve as hospital apprentices for a day so that 
hey may perform some of the “‘dirty work’’ 

f the profession and sample some of the or- 

eals that are met in nursing. Of course, the 
rirls have an opportunity also to experience 
that feeling of satisfaction that comes from 
performing a service that may have cased 
someone's suffering or added in some small 
way to his well-being. 

The orientation program generally reduces 
the number of nursing aspirants to about one- 
third the original number. Those who drop 
out have been spared the heartaches and 


damage to character that many experience 


when they fail to find the happiness that they 
envisioned in an occupation. They are the 
gitls who would not have completed training; 
or who, after finishing the course, would 
not have possessed the stamina to persist in 
the work. These girls have discovered them- 
selves carly enough to turn to other interests. 


New Vistas 


Those who remain in the club receive 
further guidance; for, although they have 
cleared the first hurdles and appear likely to 
succeed, they must become aware of the 
many fields that nursing encompasses so that 





they may consider entering one of them 
Many do not know about psychiatric nurs- 
ing or public health nursing or private nurs- 
ing or any of the other branches as separate 
opportunities. This lack of information 
leads to overcrowding in one branch. Mem- 
bers are also made acquainted with the idio- 
syncrasies of physicians so that they wili be 
better able to work with them. They learn 
about the various specialities in medicine and 
surgery such as pediatrics, neurology, ortho- 
pedics, otorhinolaryngology, etc., so that 
they might consider working with specialists 
in these fields. Talks on the specialities be- 
come vitalized through visits to psychiatric 
institutions and special clinics. 

In connection with a lecture on psychiatric 
nursing a film was shown, loaned by the 
British Information Service, called *‘Psychi- 
atry in Action,’’ which demonstrated psycho- 
logical as well as psychiatric procedures. 
This immediately stimulated an interest in 
clinical psychology, a field comparatively 
unknown to the pupils. To capitalize on this 
awakened interest a psychologist from the 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies was invited to speak to the group on 
psychology as an occupation 

The club has aroused interest in other voca- 
tions through discussions or visits to hos- 
pitals and clinics. This by-product of club 
membership was important to those members 
who had run the course of the conditioning 
process but were unwilling to enter nursing 
because they were unable to accept the exact- 
ing conditions of the profession. These 
potential misfits were diverted into such re- 
lated fields as dental nursing, physical ther- 
apy, occupational therapy, medical sten- 
ography, social work, laboratory technology, 
x-ray operation, and pharmacy 

The Prospective Nurses Club has been 
given aptitude tests and counseled voca- 
tionally. Norms have been developed for the 
group; but a study of follow-up records 
kept by the adviser reveals that the condi- 
tioning part of the club program has been far 
more significant in accounting for the high 
degree of success of the graduates in schools of 
nursing than have been the results of their 
performances on any number of standardized 
aptitude tests. 
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How the Diversified Occupations Program Work; 
in One Community 


MARGUERITE M. ADAMS 
Cvordinator, Diversified Occupations, Second Ward High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


IVERSIFIED OccuPATIONs is a vocational 

D training program involving the co- 

operation of the school and the community 
by which students are given training and ex- 
perience in occupations of their choosing. It 
is diversified because a coordinator supervises 
the practical training and related technical 
studies of students in a variety of occupations. 

During the training, the student has the 
status of an apprentice and the business, shop, 
or industry is the training agency. The Co- 
ordinator selects the training agency and the 
students to be trained. 

In addition to the Coordinator, Training 
Agency, and the School, there is an Advisory 
Committee composed of management, labor, 
and the school. This committee aids the 
Coordinator in problems connected with 
planning related instruction, setting up wages 
of trainees, and other problems arising in 
connection with the work. 

The Diversified Occupations program is 
supported by the Smith-Hughes Fund, the 
State, and the local community. Regulations 
concerning the operation are set up by these 
groups. The following are examples of such 
regulations: All plans of work must con- 
form to existing labor regulations; all stu- 
dents must receive wages during the training 
period; regular monthly reports must be 
made to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion; minimum and maximum hours of work 
must be observed; all occupations must lend 
themselves to at least one year's training; 
schedules of training for each occupation 
must be set up; juniors and seniors are 
eligible for training; credit ranging from 
2 to3 high school units is given; at least two 
periods a day must be devoted to related 
study. 

The Diversified Occupations Program was 
organized in the Second Ward High School 
in 1940 with an enrollment of 21 students. 
To sell the public the idea visits were made 





to PTA, to groups consisting of teach 
civic leaders, labor, management, and chur 
members. A radio talk was also ma 
Interest in the program grew until, in 194) , 
similar program was set up in the We 
Charlotte High School. In the five-yey 
period, the enrollment has been as high as 9 


PRoGRAM IN CHaARLoTTE, N. C 


Some difference of opinion exists as : 
whether students or the training ageno 
should be selected first. However, in Chi. 
lotte the policy has been to select the sw 
dents in the spring semester prior to the: 
enrollment in the Diversified Occupation 
program. The Coordinator explains th 
program to juniors and sophomores. Thos 
who are interested fill out an application 
form which includes space for personal his- 
tory of student, such as previous work ex- 
periences, hobbies, extra-curricular activities, 
scholarship record, and choice of occupation 
Interviews are held with each student t 
discuss his interests and choice of occupation 
To learn something of the personality of the 
student, three teachers are asked to rate each 
student on a Pupil Information Sheet. _Inter- 
views are often held with parents. Each 
applicant secures written permission from 
his parents to take Diversified Occupations 
Final choice of occupation is made on basis 
of interests and abilities of the student. To 
enter the program the student must have 
demonstrated the ability to succeed in his 
school work and desirable citizenship quali- 
ties. Students are allowed to change occups- 
tions between the spring and fall terms. 

When the student is selected, the Coord: 
nator knows the type of person he must place 
and proceeds to find a suitable training 
agency. He canvasses business and industrial 
establishments and visits trades people before 
school opens in the fall so that placement 
may begin immediately. Choice of training 
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Bency is based upon occupational choices of 
dents, location of agency, opportunities 
B®, training, available training personnel, 
portunity for future employment, and 
orking conditions in the establishment. 
After selecting students and training 
vencies it is necessary to interview students 
Boain to achieve the most suitable placement. 
areful placement makes unnecessary fre- 
went replacement. The Coordinator ac- 
mpanies the student to the training agency 
pr the interview with the prospective em- 
Joyer. At this time, what is expected of the 
Brudent is made clear; wages and hours are 
greed upon and date for beginning training 
S set. 
The school agrees to give related instruc- 
jon to each student concerning the occupa- 


Bion in which the employer is training him. 


job schedule is set up with the help of the 
mployer and Crafts Advisers and is based 
bn an analysis of the occupation. This 
chedule includes not only duties and opera- 
ions but the type of information the student 
heeds for mastery of his occupation. Daily 
tudy assignment sheets are prepared on the 
asis of this schedule. 
Related instruction includes two types of 
ork: study about the occupation itself 
and study of factors which make for success 
n any job. The Coordinator does not at- 
empt to teach, but directs the study of the 
student through daily study sheets, through 
demonstrations, through individual con- 
ferences, and through talks by workers in the 
occupation in which he is being trained. 
The study sheets are graded and form the 
basis for one unit of High School credit. 
Supervision of training of students is 
carried on through regular visits to the places 
of training. Through these visits the 
coordinator can see that the student is really 
receiving training in the occupation and can 
discover whether he is fitting satisfactorily 
into the organization. Visits are made at 
the request of students or employer if any 
problems arise. Students are expected to 
report to their training agency each day, and 
work for the time agreed. Employers are 
expected to give training as set up. During 
these visits, the Coordinator also ascertains 


S how the school can help the student to be- 
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come a better worker. These visits help the 
Coordinator to plan related instruction to 
coordinate with actual jobs being done in 
shop. 

Two other means of supervision are used 
Daily Work Record Sheets showing at 
tendance of students and actual jobs done 
during each day are kept by students and are 
checked by the person who trains them 
These records are turned in to the Coordinator 
each week. Monthly records concerning the 
student’s program are also secured from 
employers by the Coordinator. These records 
form the basis for one unit of High School 
credit. 

Follow-up to see how well the student is 
succeeding in the occupations is made at the 
end of each year. Every training agency is 
visited to learn if the student is to be per- 
manently employed, his wages, and hours 
If student or employer is dissatisfied, the mat- 
ter is adjusted if possible; otherwise the 
student is placed in another job and the em- 
ployer is helped in securing another worker 
Further follow-up is made through informa- 
tion secured from families of students, visits 
to places of employment, letters from stu 
dents, and visits of students. The information 
listed below was secured through thes 
sources. Through follow-up students may 
be helped to secure necessary additional 
training. 

Tasie I shows the occupations in which 
students were trained, the number of students 
in each occupation, and the status of those 
students in June, 1945. It shows, for example, 
that of 19 students enrolled in barbering, 5 
were dropped, 2 are in college, 8 are employed 
in barbering, 1 is employed in a different job, 
l is married, and 2 are in the Armed Forces 
From the summary of Tasre I, it appears 
that 170 students have been enrolled in Di- 
versified Occupations, 19 of whom were 
dropped before finishing training, 10 are in 
college, 71 are still employed in same type of 
job, 21 are in other jobs, 12 are married, 29 
are in the Armed Forces, and 8 are not work- 
ing. Forty-one per cent of the students 
trained on the Diversified Occupations pro- 
gtam up to June 1, 1945, are working in the 
same type of job in which they were trained 
Twenty-two of the boys in the Armed Forces 
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Taste | 
Occupations in Wuicu StupENTs WERE TRAINED AND Status OF TRAINEES 
June, 1945 
Em | Em- 
ployed | ployed | In 
No. | In | in Same | in Other | Armed 
Occupation Trained | Dropped| College | od Jobs Married | Forces 
— = a an ie ee | 
Alterations 1 | me 
Assistant Chemist 1 | | a | 1 
Baking 2 ee ee ee is 
Barbering mia: 2am eg oe 1 2 
Bookkeeping 6; 1 .s 3 | l 
Bottle Machine Operator 1 | | 1 | 
Button Machine Operator 1 | | *e | | 
Cabinet Making oe”. - aria 1 | . | 
Child Care bo ksee LE 1 | 
Dental Assistant 1 | Cae y 
Dressmaking 2 | poem F's, 
Dry Cleaning 7 | a 2 oe Ee 
Embalming 4 | | a ; 1 
Florist a OF oy eucal 3 
Grocery Clerk 1 | | l = 
Hospital Maid l *~ 
Hotel Service 1 : ; 1 - i 
House Work 52 7 2 24 7 9 
Laundry Operator ] 1 | 
Machine Shop Practice ] wnt ] 
Masonry 3 i Ps 1 2 
Motion Picture Operator 3 1 avg 1 
Office Clerk 1 1 ee 
Porter 2 ” - ne 2 
Painting 10 1 1 4 4 
Photography 1 a 1 - ibe 
Printin 6 1 1 1 1 2 
Radio Service ae 1 l 
Shipping Clerk 1 + l 
Shoe Repair 6 - cd 3 ¥ 3 
Stenography ll 1 1 8 1 | - 
Tailoring 6 1 2 1 | 1 
Textile Work ] a 1 
Welding 1 a ys 1 at | | 
TorTaLs 170 19 10 | 71 21 | 12 |. 29 
were on the jobs in which they were being Taste II 


trained at the time they were drafted. 


Taste II shows the wage ranges for stu- 
dents employed in the same job and those 
employed in other jobs. For example, 26 


students who are employed in same jobs earn 
from $10 to $15 per week. The spread of 
wages is almost the same for each group 
since only one goes above $40. The lowest 
wages are in Household Work, the highest in 
Stenography and Photography. 


Satary Rance ror Strupents Emp.oyep 1 
Same Tyre or Jos aNp Orner Joss 





Weekly Wages No. in Same 


in Dollars Type of Job Other Jobs 
10-15 26 9 
16-20 21 
21-25 4 
26-30 11 
31-35 2 
36-40 6 
40-45 1 
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DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 


AND DISADVANTAGES OF THI 


ApD\ aNTAGES 
PROGRAM 


4mong the advantages of this program 
are the following: 


Schools in small towns may provide for 
vocational training for a number of 
students at small cost. 

Communities are assured to some extent of a 
flow of semi-trained workers. 

The gap between high school and employ- 
ment is bridged for the graduate. 

Students are enabled to gain occupational 


experiences which help the in later 
employment 

It has guidance value as it enables a student 
to try himself out in a variety of occupa 


tions. 
The plan encourages students to stay in 
school. 


Some of the disadvantages at 

Employers may take students only to secure 
cheap labor. 

Students miss many extra-cut 
ties of the school 


ricular activi- 


\. 


Marguerite M. Adams received her bachelor's and master's degree from 


Howard University and is working for her doctorate. 


In her present post- 


tion as Coordinator of Diversified Occupation since 1940, she has also taught 
in elementary and secondary schools in North Carolina, worked in a dress . 


‘ making establishment, and been secretary for a lawyer 


Currently she is in 


charge of the Adult Evening School, which she organized in 1931, is editor 
of the North Carolina Vocational Industrial Journal, and gives vocationa: 
guidance services to veterans 


al 








Grouping of Occupations in the Cleeton Vocation, 
Interest Inventory 


LESTER NICHOLAS RECKTENWALD 


Vocational Appraiser, Veterans Administration Unit, College of the City of New York 


HIS ARTICLE is concerned with an analysis 
Ts the grouping of occupations listed in 
the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory. 
One hundred sixty-six twelfth grade boys, 
representing approximately 90 per cent of this 
classification of students in a single high 
school, were included in this study. 

The Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory 
appeared in 1937. Criterion groups for its 
validation were composed of persons in 
evening classes and employee conferences 
and of members of professional associations. 
Some items of the blank were cross-checked 
with those of the Strong and Manson blanks, 
and others were selected by means of item 
inter-correlation. The Inventory is designed 
for use in grades nine to sixteen and with 
adults. It contains nine! categories of ‘‘vo- 
cational interests’ of 70 items each. Each 
category is divided into three groups, with 
20 items each in Groups A and B, and 30 
items in Group C. Group C consists of occu- 
pational titles; Group B of names of school 
subjects, magazines, prominent persons, and 
the like; and Group C of questions and state- 
ments concerning leisure time activities, 
general work activities, and characteristic 
descriptions of people. This general classi- 
fication of items holds for all the categories. 
One of the directions for marking the blank 
requires that the subject place a plus beside 
the item he likes or would answer “‘yes"’ 
and a zero beside the item he dislikes or 
would answer ‘‘no."’ This article is con- 
cerned with the responses in the “‘A’’ groups 
only, that is, with responses to the occupa- 
tional titles which are listed under the head- 
ing ‘Group A”’ in each of the nine categories. 


Tue Prosiem 


Is there justification for grouping the occu- 
pations? Is there a relationship among the 


' A revised edition appeared in 1943, containing an 


additional category, making ten in all. 





occupations within one group which wy 
rants their being placed together rather thy 
with the occupations of another group? f, 
example, is there an association between th, 
occupation of draftsman and laboratory , 
sistant occurring in the same categop 
(EFC), which is not found between draftsmy 
and automobile salesman occurring in diff. 
ent categories (EFC) and (LSB)? Ir w: 
stated that the inventory was standardize: 
on persons employed in the occupations 
Hence, it would appear that persons in occy. 
pational life within any one ‘‘A’’ group ten! 
to make similar responses to the items o/ 
that group as well as to the items of the othe: 
two groups (B and C) making up the car. 
gory. Their likes and dislikes would 
similar. A draftsman and a_laboraton 
assistant, for example, would tend to make 
similar responses to the items of categon 
EFC in which these titles are listed and hence 
would bear a close relationship to each other 
the test of relationship being the similarity o! 
types of responses. 

It may be granted that there is a com- 
munity of likes and dislikes among person: 
employed in certain types of work; employed 
persons in the occupations listed in any one 
group move in patterns of life containing ele- 
ments (to which they respond either posi- 
tively or negatively) which more close) 
resemble each other than they do those of the 
employed persons in the occupations listed 
in any other category. But this question 
arises: Would persons in pre-vocational lite 
who have not undergone the experience 
necessary for training in these occupations 
and who have not experienced the pattern 
of life of the employed persons in those occv- 
pations see that such a relationship exists’ 
(For example, would a twelfth grade high 
school boy discern a closer relationship be- 
tween a draftsman and a laboratory assistant 
than that existing between a draftsman and 
an automobile salesman in so far as the 
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Bimuli they confront from day to day are 
nncerned?) If so, they would tend to mark 
ore pluses in certain categories than in 
hers and more zeros in certain categories 
han in others. On the other hand, if a 
uth sees no difference, we might suspect 
hat the listing of occupations in the various 
tegories is merely a chance phenomenon. 
it can be shown that boys responded posi- 
vely to the occupational titles in some *‘A"’ 
oups to a greater degree than would be ex- 
cted from chance markings, we would have 
ason for maintaining that the occupations 

Hp the typical ‘‘A’’ group are associated in 

Hhe minds of these boys. If chance alone 
perated, the boys would mark no more 
luses in one “A’’ group than they would in 
other and no more zeros in one *‘A"’ group 
an in another and, consequently, the 

alidity of the selection of the occupations 
the typical group would be nil. 


PRocEDURE AND FINDINGS 


A statistical procedure, the chi-square test 


Mf independence, applied to purely chance 


markings would yield a chi-square of 0. 
order to ascertain to what degree indi- 
idual boys digressed from a O pattern, chi- 


Hquares were computed for each of 83 cases 


lected from alternate names of all the boys 
166 cases).? 

Markings on an administration of the in- 
ventory were used and certain statistical cal- 
ulations were made. The distribution of 
alues of chi-square is shown in Taste I. 
he mean of this distribution is 33.1, and the 
tandard deviation is 17.3. The mean is 
ighly significant because, for 8 degrees of 
reedom, X? need be only 15.51 to be sig- 
ificant at the 5 per cent level. These data 
support the hypothesis that the markings in 
he “‘A’’ groups are not simply chance re- 
sponses. Another way to show these data is 
to refer the number of cases at a given chi- 
Square value to the level of significance as 


Sshown in Tasze II. Here, the preponderance 


of highly significant values is demonstrated, 
9.5 per cent of the cases being significant 
at the 5 per cent level and above. The mean- 


* A formula used for this computation applied to the 
rere of cach of the 83 boys in the 
shown. 


““A’’ groups is 


DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 
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ing of the chi-square becomes more clear 

when we analyze a number of cases with 

patterns of responses yielding certain values 
DX +! 


yw j 
5 D+ (7m) 
20 180 
~ (ED X+\/E Xo 
(“aM i) 


>X + = sum of the pluses, 
SX or = sum of other responses, 
180 = number of all responses in all ‘A’ groups, and 
20 = number of al! responses in one “A group 
Taste | 
Frequency DistrisutTions or Cri-SQUARES 


OBTAINED FROM THE NuMBER OF PLUSES AND 
Orner Responses 1n ‘‘A’’ Groups 
(83 cases) 


Chi-Square Frequency Chi-Square Frequency 
84.0-89.9 ] 30.0-35.9 6 
78 .0-83.9 0 24.0-29.9 12 
72.0-77.9 ] 18.0-23.9 10 
66.0-71.9 2 12.0-17.9 y 
60 .0-65.9 0 6.0-11.9 8 
54.0-59.9 8 0.0- §.9 ] 
48 .0-53.9 4 Total 83 
42 .0-47.9 5 Mean 33.1 
36 .0-41.9 16 Standard 

Deviation 17.3 
In the three cases which follow, only che 


number of plus responses made to the occupa- 
tional titles in each category are shown 


Case A Case B Case ( 


Showing insig- Showing sig- Showing highly 
nificant relation- nificant rela- significant rela- 


ship—lowest tionship near tionship—high- 
value found the mean _—_ est value found 
X? = 5.65 X? = 32.55 X? 86.17 
PAA 11 3 7 
LSB 12 7 l 
EFC 12 14 16 
TMD 7 6 5 
PBE 10 N) ] 
L]F y 16 19 
MEG 9 12 13 
CPH y 7 2 
ACI 7 4 ] 


It will be observed that the closest ap- 
proach to a X? of 0 by any of the 83 individu- 
als was Case A. Notice that the highest 
number of pluses this boy made was 12, in 
LSB and EFC, and that the lowest was 7, in . 
ACI and TMD. Likes and dislikes for the 
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Tas_e II 


DistRIBUTION OF Cxi-SQuarEs ACCORDING TO THEIR Lever or SIGNIFICANC! 
‘Same data as Table I) 


Chi-Square to 








Nearest Tenth Level of Significance Number of Cases Per 
20.0 and over 1 per cent and over 62 | 74.7 
18.2-19.9 2— 1 per cent 2 > 66 2.4}7 
15.5-18.1 5- 2 per cent 2 | 2.4 
13.4-15.4 10- 5 per cent 5 6.0 
11.0-13.3 20-10 per cent 5 | 6.0 
9.5-10.9 30-20 per cent 3>17 3.652 
7.3- 9.4 50-30 per cent 2 | 2.4 
$.35- 7.2 70-50 per cent 2} 2.4 
occupations did not cluster predominantly LimiTATIONs 


in certain categories. If the pattern of re- 
sponses of this boy were typical of that 
marked by the other boys, we would have 
reason seriously to question whether the 
occupational items had any discriminative 
value. But this was an extreme case. Case 
B, near the mean of the distribution, showed 
a much greater tendency to mark pluses in 
certain categories and zeros in others, with 
16 pluses in LJF and 17 zeros in PAA as ex- 
tremes. But Case C, whose markings re- 
sulted in the highest chi-square value found, 
shows pronounced liking for the occupations 
in some categories and disliking for others. 
Notice that extreme likes and dislikes are 
greater, this boy having marked 19 pluses 
in one category, LJF, and 19 zeros in three 
categories, LSB, PBE, and ACI. He marked 
the occupational names as if he really dis- 
cerned affinities within the groups. These 
cases illustrate the general tendency for pluses 
and zeros to cluster in certain categories. 
Hence, it would appear that the grouping of 
the occupations is justified on the basis of the 
markings of these boys.* 


5It is possible that some categories are superior to 
others in this respect. 


’ {$rees 


Lester N. Recktenwald is counseling veterans at the unit, College of the | 
City of New York. He spent a year organizing the educational facilities and . 
directing guidance and personnel activities in the schools of Oak Ridge, | 
Tennessee. He has had experience as counselor in schools and industry. 


A reviewer raises the following objectic: | 


The scale could be improved .. . if th, 
items were arranged in random order rather 
than in easily recognizable groups. Th 
might overcome the tendency of some sub 
jects automatically to put plus signs besid: 
items which are obviously related to the: 
claimed interests.‘ 


In other words, it is possible that the appear. 
ance of occupational names in groups migh: 
cause subjects to make similar responsa 
whether pluses or zeros, to the titles in any 
given group when the subjects see that some 
of them are related to their likes or aversion; 
To what degree this influenced the marking 
of the boys included in this investigation \ 
not known. This question is of suificies 
scope and value for other studies. But, be 
cause of the highly significant statistica 
values found in the present analysis, it is no: 
thought likely that such influence, if an) 
exists, is enough to void the general con- 
clusion that the evidence strongly suppor 
the hypothesis that there is justification for 
grouping the occupations. 

4 Nelson, A. Gordon, reviewer. Cleeton Vocati 
Interest Invent in ‘Counseling Instruments 
viewed,"’ pre by the Section on Individual! Anal) 


of the National Vocational Guidance Associat 
Occupations, Vol. XXI, pp. 269-71, Nov., 1942 
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been the concern of Jewish philanthropic 


Cul 


F R MANY years vocational guidance has 


Bcencics throughout the country. This 

Berest specifically expresses itself in the forma- 
Bion of adjustment 
Beencics, 
fate, the titles vary somewhat. 
ver, are committed to an active program of 
itional guidance (placement und 
ven by professionally trained counselors 
not on a volunteer basis). Because of the 
ch standards of these agencies, they have 
ad many requests to extend their services to 
‘sons who are not Jewish. 


Jewish ‘“‘economic 
though, as the lists below indi- 
All, how- 


} 
erstooad 


As many of 


such cases as the case-load of the agencies 
permits, are accepted. For these reasons we 


feel the publication of the list would interest 


CCl tis 


the readers of OccuPATIONS. 


Jewisn VocaTIONAL SERVICES 
Following is a list of agencies, generally 
sknown as ‘Jewish Vocational Services,’’ and 
operated under the auspices of Jewish com- 
pmunitics: 


S Associated Placement & Guidance Bureau 
Meyer D. Levin, Acting Director 

5319 West Monument Street 

§ Baltimore 1, Maryland 


5 Vocational Service 
= Norman Stack, Acting Director 
524 Province Street 
§ Boston 8, Massachusetts 
= Vocational Guidance & Employment Dept. 
Jewish Welfare Society 
Herbert Sanderson, Director 
| 588 Monroe Street 
Buffalo 11, New York 
Jewish Vocational Service & Employment 
» Center 
§ Walter A. Lurie, Executive Director 








' 5 130 North Wells Street 


4 


: Chicago 6, Illinois 


Jewish Vocational Service 
| @ George Newburger, Executive Director 
20 Keith Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Jewish Agencies Offer Vocational Guidance 


A DIRECTORY 


Jewish Vo 


Sidney Lewine, Executive D 
1404 East 9th Street 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Jewish \ ocational! Serv: 
Albert Cohen, Executive Dir 
320 West Lafavette Boule 
Detroit 26, Michigar 

Jewish Empk 

Irwin A. New i 

112 West 9th 

Los Angeles 

Jewish Vocati 

Harold Temin, Execut D 
20 Fincastle Build 
Louisville 2, K 

Jewish Vox 
Michael G la: ltl i 
108 West Wells 

Milwaukee 3, W 

*Jewish Employment & ‘ 
Office 

805 Palace Building 
Minneapolis 1, M 

Jewish Vocational § 

Jacob Tuckman, Ex 1) 
1511 Bishop Street 

Montreal, Car 

Community Vocational Serv 
Naomi Parness, | itive Dire 
682 High Street 

Newark 2, New Jersey 
Federation Employ cS 
Roland Baxt, Ex« e D 
67 West 47th Street 

New York 19, New ¥ 
Employment & Voca il B 
Alfred H. Loeb, I ‘ ve DD 
1700 Walnut Str 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


*United Vocational & Emplo 
947 Penn Avenue 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


ship va 


* Director 
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Jewish Employment & Vocational Service 
Alvin Bronstein, Executive Director 

317 Chemical Building 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Jewish Placement & Vocational Service 
Solomon Shapiro, Director 

641 Endicott Building 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Community Vocational Service 
Herman H. Levensohn, Director 
130 Maple Street 

Springfield 5, Illinois 

Jewish Employment Service 

I. J. Hoffman 

179 Beverly Street 

Toronto 2, Canada 


B'nai B'rITH 


B'nai B'rith, a national Jewish service 
organization, supports local services consist- 
ing principally of group activities in voca- 
tional guidance. Referrals for individual 
counseling and placement are made to other 
agencies, chiefly to the “Jewish Vocational 
Services."’ The list of B'nai B'rith services 
is given below: 


Group Vocational Guidance Program of 
B'nai B'rith and Federation Employment 
Service 

Elias R. Kagan and Jules Basman, Consultants 

67 West 47th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Group Vocational Guidance Program of 
B'nai B'rith and Community Vocational 
Service 

Morris Grumer, Consultant 

682 High Street 

Newark, New Jersey 


B'nai B'rith Group Vocational Guidance 
Service 

Harold Kramer, Director 

1831 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


B'nai B'rith Group Vocational Guidance 
Service of Greater Washington 

Virgil Smirnow, Director 

2323 40th Place, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Group Vocational Guidance Program of 
B'nai B'rith and Jewish Vocational Service 

Harold Levine, Counselor 

1404 East 9th Street 

Cleveland, Ohio 


B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 

Irving M. Coburn, Director 

100 North LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

B'nai B’rith-Jewish Employment and Vp, 
tional Service Group Vocational Guiday.. 
Program ; 

David Dobson, Counselor 

Chemical Building 

St. Louis, Missouri 

B'nai B’rith-Jewish Vocational Service Gro; 
Vocational Guidance Program 

Morris Stern, Supervisor 

108 West Wells Street 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 
4701 Caroline Street 

Harold Miller, Director 
Houston, Texas 


Michigan Group Vocational Guidance {r. 
vice of B'nai B'rith 

(Replacement to be made in position of 
counselor) 

320 West Lafayette 

Detroit 26, Michigan 


Orner AGENCIES 


Several Jewish Community Centers, afl: 
ated with the National Jewish Welfare Boar, 
perform some of the functions of vocational 
guidance in connection with their other 
activities. They are: 


Young Men's and Young Women's Hebrew 
Association of Washington Heights 
Samuel S. Solender, Executive Director 
410 Fort Washington Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 


Young Men's Hebrew Association 
Jack Nadel, Executive Director 
92nd Street and Lexington Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Educational Alliance 

Mordecai Kessler, Executive Director 

197 East Broadway 

New York 2, N. Y. 

Bronx Young Men's and Young Women: 
Hebrew Association 

A. Harold Murray, Executive Director 

1511 Fulton Avenue 

Bronx 57, N. Y. 


In addition to the above, Jewish centers 
provide vocational guidance through staf 
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JEWISH AGENCIES OFFER VOCATIONAL GUIDANC] 


Jewish Vocational Services"’ in 


these communities: Springfield, Massa- 
@busetts; Los Angeles, California; Chicago, 
Winois; Loursville, Kentucky; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Detroit, Michigan; Sc. 


Bouis, Missouri; Cleveland, Ohio; Phila- 


Jewish economic 
Jewish Occupational Council, 1841 Br 
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delphia, Pennsylvania; Newark, New Jersey; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

All of the agencies listed above are mem 
bers of the national coordinating body for 
adjustment services. the 


UaUG 


way, New York, N. Y 








Topical Index of Occupations 


For those readers who ponder, “Where did I see that article?” we will 
publish occasionally a topical index of articles in recent issues of OCCU- 
PATIONS. We begin the series with two topic of special interest today— 


Rehabilitation and Veterans.—Ed. 


Rehabilitation 


Vocational Guidance for the Visually Handi- 
capped, Arthur J. Ryan. May, 1941, 585 
Breaking the Silence (Deaf), Emilie Sarter. 
Dec., 1941, 198 

Blind Persons Are Individuals, Editorial. 
Jan., 1942, 288 

Occupational Therapy as a Vocation, Helen 
S. Willard. Nov., 1942, 208 

Program for Mentally Handicapped, Ber- 
nardine G. Schmidt. Nov., 1942, 222 

Deaf Mutes Work for Defense, Committee 
W.LT.P., N. Y. City Board of Education. 
Feb., 1943, 435 

Helping 4-F’s to Vocational Adjustment, 
Lieut. Edgar M. Stover, USNR. March, 
1943, 519 

Vocational Rehabilitation for the Physically 
Disabled, F. E. Hart, Jr. March, 1943, 
522 

Vocational Guidance for the Tuberculous, 
V. J. Sallak. March, 1943, 527 

Expansion and Improvement of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program, Watson B. 
Miller. Apr., 1943, 595 

New Freedom for the Blind, Madeline G. 
Gans and Carl C. Pirups-Hvarre. Nov., 
1943, 117 

American Red Cross Aids Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Dec., 1943, 213 

Handicapped Enlist on the Home Front, J. 
Milnor Dorey. Jan., 1944, 246 

Jobs for Psychologists in Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Feb. 1944, 325 

Vocational Rehabilitation—Legislative Re- 
view, Helen E. Samuel. March, 1944, 370 

Industry Brings Jobs to Veterans in Hospitals, 
Edgar M. Stover, USNR. May, 1944, 474 

RCAF Counseling as a Preparation for Re- 
habilitation, Geom Capt. S.N.F. Chant. 
Oct., 1944, 19 

Kansas City Employs the Handicapped, Ruth 
Norris. Nov., 1944, 80 

Navy Counsels the War-Disabled, H. C. 
Lindgren. Dec., 1944, 133 

Occupational Therapy in Rehabilitation, 
Majorie Fish. Dec., 1944, 143 

Adjustment of World War Il Veteran— 





Bibliography, Gordon Klopf. Jan., js 

201 

Rehabilitating Negroes in Detroit Area, ( \ 
Woodruff and Staff. Jan., 1945, 214 

A Blind Teacher Speaks, A. D. Imen 
March, 1945, 338 

Employment of Handicapped Veterans, fj, 
torial. March, 1945, 355 

Rehabilitation in the Medical Department y 
the Navy, Capt. Howard H. Montgomer 
(MC) USN. May, 1945, 443 


Veterans 


Army Occupations, Maj. H. D. Rinslané 
April, 1941, 483 
Each Soldier in the Right Place, Lt. G. ? 
Warner. Oct., 1941, 3 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute, Officers, War § 
Navy Departments. March, 1943, 515 
I Need Vocational Guidance, Corporal San 
March, 1943, 538 
Reply to Serviceman (see above), Editorial 
March, 1943, 545 
Extension and Improvement of Vocation 
Rehabilitation Program. Apr., 1943, 5% 
Post-War Guidance, CGPA Report. Apr, 
1943, C20 
Health and Welfare Services in War, Charles 
P. Taft. Apr., 1943, C34 
More Thoughts about Vocational Guidanc 
after the War, Editorial. Apr., 1943, 610 
Gray Plan for Post-War Reemploymenr, Car! : 
Gray. Oct., 1943, 3 
When the Boys Come Marching Home, Mar 
F. Baer. Oct., 1943, 10 
Canada Plans for Veterans’ Training. H. \\. | 
Jamieson. Oct., 1943, 17 
One Million Men Have Come Back, Mary 
Frances Ward. Nov., 1943, 109 } 
The Army Trains Its Specialists, C. E. Hixon 
Dec., 1943, 167 
Guidance in the Armed Forces Institute, | — 
Herbert G. Espy. Dec., 1943, 169 | 
Army Classification in Post-War Vocation 
Guidance, Pfc. Harold Siegel. Jan., 19+, 
248 
Boston Serves its Discharged Veterans, | 
Wendell Yeo. Jan., 1944, 250 
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TOPICAL INDEX OF ARTICLES IN OCCUPATIONS 


@sborn Report on Proposed Post-War Educa- 
-ional Program. Jan., 1944, 263 
Os fcation of Enlisted Personnel by the 
(1. S. Navy, Lt. J. A. McCain, USNR, and 
WF Gwendolen Schneidler, USNRCWR 
B Feb., 1944, 293 
valifying at a ‘‘Star’’ Unit, M. T. Henderson 


and Capt. Curtis H. Moore. Feb., 1944, 


279 
ederal and Private Agencies Push Plans for 
Post-War Vocational Guidance, Editorial. 
Feb., 1944, 319 
» Those Who Serve from Rye High School, 
' Gordon O. Thayer. March, 1944, 361 
Ricting Veteran to Academic Mold, Everett 
B. Sackett. May, 1944, 471 
Industry Brings Jobs to Veterans in Hospitals, 
Lr. Edgar M. Stover, USNR. May, 1944, 
474 
Jewish Communities Organize to Serve Veter- 
ans, Reuben Bennett. May, 1944, 501 
Kchools Plan for Adjustment of Veterans and 
War Workers, A Symposium. Oct., 1944, 
5 
Living Boy 
1944, 14 
Returning to the Old Job, George T. Trundle, 
Jr. Oct., 1944, 16 
Role of Federal Agencies in Post-War Re- 
F conversion, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 
» Oct., 1944, 17 
RCAF Counseling Preparing for Rehabilita- 


A Monument, Carl Gray. Oct., 





dixon 
ritute, 


t10na 


Yoo 


' 
' 
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tion, Group Capt. S.N.F. Chant. Oct., 
1944, 19 
7.1. Bill of Rights, Anita R. Berman. Occt., 


1944, 47 

sArmy Separation Vocational Counseling Pro- 
gram, Col. George R. Evans. Nov., 1944, 
69 

Salvaging Illiterates in the Army, Tech. Sgt. 
Norman Kaplan. Nov., 1944, 74 

Problems of Starting a Retail Business, 
Daniel Bloomfield. Nov., 1944, 86 

Post-War Prospects in Foreign Trade, Frank- 
lin Prager. Nov., 1944, 88 

Puppetry as a Vocation, A. D. Faber. 
1944, 93 

G.I. Joe Studies as Well as Fights, Editorial. 
Nov., 1944, 104 


Nov., 


OE Ao arta 
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Navy Counsels the War-Disabled, H. ¢ 
Lindgren. Dec., 1944, 133 


Factories Can't Employ Everybody, C. Hart 
ley Grattan. Dec., 1944, 136 

School Programs Aid Veterans and War 
Workers, Alfred S. Lewerenz and F. W 


Myers. Dec., 1944, 139 

Occupational Therapy in Rehabilitation, 
Marjorie Fish. Dec., 1944, 143 

Business Plans for Reabsorbing Veterans, Edi- 
torial. Dec., 1944, 172 

Employers Plan Welcome for Their Veterans, 
Neal E. Drought. Jan., 1945, 197 

Adjustment of World War II Veterans 
Bibliography, Gordon Klopf. Jan., 1945, 
201 

Counseling in Navy's Off-Duty Educational 
Program, Lt. George T. Donahue, USNR 
Jan., 1945, 209 

Firms Plan for Post-War Employment, Edi- 


torial. Jan., 1945, 220 

Colleges Cooperate with Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Veterans Administration. March, 
1945, 317 

Army Education Program for Inactive 


Theatres, Lt. Col Spencer D. Benbow 
March., 1945, 320 

Army Vocational Information Kit, John R 
Yale. March, 1945, 324 

How the Navy Selects Reserve Officers for 
Billets, Lt. John H. Cornehlsen, Jr. March, 
1945, 334 

Michigan Organizes to Aid the Veteran, Carl 
M. Horn. March, 1945, 350 

Connecticut's Institutes on Post-War Adjust- 
ment, Harold J. Mahoney. March, 1945, 
353 


Employment of Handicapped Veterans, Edi- 


torial. March, 1945, 355 

Veterans Who Plan to Farm, Gordon ] 
Barnett. Apr., 1945, 389 

British Soldiers Go to School, Gertrude 
Wolff. Apr., 1945, 425 


Community Organization of Counseling Ser- 
vices and Information Centers, Arthur Hill- 


man. May, 1945, 441 

Vocational Services for American War 
Prisoners, David R. Porter. May, 1945, 
453 








, + Edztorial Comment + + 








Protecting the Veteran’s Vocational Training 


ow THAT the war has ended, large num- 

bers of veterans are seeking education 
and training that will prepare them for 
specific vocations. An idea of the number 
who look toward the colleges and universi- 
ties is given in Mr. Bloetjes’ article in this 
issue (p. 133). It is probable that similar 
figures could be compiled in most of the 1,500 
colleges and universities of the country, in- 
dicating prospects for huge enrollments in 
the near future. While this thirst for col- 
lege education implies, in part, a desire for 
general liberal education, it represents pri- 
marily an interest in vocational preparation. 
This is evident in the tables showing the 
subjects in which Mr. Bloetjes’ inquirers ex- 
pressed an interest. 

Mr. Bloetjes’ correspondents were inter- 
ested in occupations requiring a college edu- 
cation. It is probable, however, that a 
greater proportion of veterans are interested 
in training for vocations not requiring college 
education. They wish to become machinists, 
bakers, photographers, furriers, shoe repair- 
men. These men will be attracted by the 
traditional vocational schools. To help 
them find their way around, the American 
Vocational Association (Washington, D. C.) 
has issued a 55-page booklet, entitled Ameri- 
can Vocatienal Schools, which is being dis- 
tributed through the military services and 
the vocational educational authorities in the 
various states. 

The pamphlet is not a directory; it in- 
tends rather to arouse the imagination 
through pictures of workers at their work 
and prospective workers being trained. For 
specific local information, the veteran is in- 
structed to apply to the director of voca- 
tional education or superintendent of schools. 
To avoid schools that would ‘‘fleece’’ him, 
he is urged to investigate a school on these 


counts: amount and quality of equipmen, 
training and experience of instructors; pry. 
ticality of training; length of time th 
school has been operating, and the recor: 
made by its graduates. 

There is grave danger that many veterag; 
will be victims of inferior schools, operating 
on a commercial basis. On page 137 we pub 
lish an article written by a spokesman fo 
the Veterans Administration showing how 
deeply concerned that organization is, bu 
stating that the quality of instruction in such 
schools can be controlled only by the state 
through their Departments of Education 
The New York State Education Departmen 
has long kept a vigilant eye on proprictar 
schools within its borders and is careful 1 
granting licenses. Among the handbooks 
provides for counselors in that state ar 
Special Educational Opportunities Offered is 
State-supported Institutions, and Approved Vr- 
cational Schools of Secondary Grade Open to Nov- 
Residents. It now announces that it has in 
preparation a list of schools approved for 
veterans under Public Law 346. 

Naturally most private vocational! schools 
are endeavoring to uphold high standards 
Thirteen institutions on the technical leve! 






rect 








representing the National Council of Tech: | 
nical Schools, after two years spent in selt- | 
study and purging, have issued a list of 
schools approved by the Council inasmuch 
as they meet the standards set by it. The 
Directory contains a list of occupational 
fields, and lists under each one the names 0! 
the Institutes that give training for it. | 
another section of the Directory are tw 

pages of information about each member 





school. The publication contains excellent | 


action-pictures of learners. For a copy set 
fifteen cents to the Council at Washington, 
D. C, 











iretul 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


a order that veterans may not be cheated 
sponsible correspondence schools, the 
tional Home Study Council, Washington, 
C.. has issued a list of the institutions 
ich it approves. Counselors may obtain 
is free of charge. 
Bin addition to sources such as those just 
cribed, the counselor should have a 
ectory of institutions providing general 
ted and specialized training in his 
mmunity. Thus for many years coun- 
ors in New York City have made use of the 
rectory of Opportunities for Vocational Training 
mpiled by the Vocational Advisory Ser- 
ce. Counselors in Boston make use of 
weational Opportunities of Greater Boston, 
selective list of day and evening classes and 
me study classes for adults, compiled by 
ospect Union Educational Exchange, Cam- 
idge, Mass. A similar volume prepared 
r counselors in the Philadelphia area is 
‘cational Training Directory for the Phila- 
Uphia Area, published by B'nai B'rith 
roup Vocational Guidance Service of that 
ty. Educational Opportunities in Connecti- 
t, published by the State Department of 
ucation, offers similar service for coun- 
lors in that state. 
The preparation of such a directory would 
an appropriate project for an urban branch 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 


irre 








ciation. 
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The NVGA Branch in Greater 
produced a useful tool for counselors—a 
16-page directory of agencies that offer voca- 
tional counseling and placement to the gen 


Boston has 


eral public. The number of agencies listed 
in various classes are as follows 
Educational] Counseling 14 
Commercial Companies (belong to 
tech. assn 21 
Devoted to Handicapped 9 
Personal Counseling 18 
Free Placement Agencies 26 


Vocational Counseling 25 
Vocational Testing 


This again is an undertaking appropriate for 
an urban Branch of NVGA 





A recent visitor at the office of the Editor 


was Dr. Irma of Chile 
Dr. Salas took the Ph.D. degree in Voca 
tional Guidance Columbia 
some years ago 
actively working with the Chilean Ministry 
of Education the development of voca- 
tional guidance programs giving 
courses in vocational guidance which are 
she hopes to 


Salas, Santiago, 


at University 


and since then has been 
in 


She 1s 


taken by school teachers and 
see an adviser from the United States ap- 
pointed to the Ministry of Education 


H.D.K 





r + Association Activities + , 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.4, 





Post-War Planning for N.V.G.A. 


& KNow that you will all be proud of 

\X) the revival of activity by NVGA 
Branches both in Hawaii and in some parts 
of the United States. Every few days we re- 
ceive encouraging news of this nature. 
There are also several prospects for new 
Branches to be organized in the next few 
months. Groups are meeting and making 
plans for completion of a constitution and 
other requirements to be chartered as a 
Branch. Those of you whose organizations 
have been fortunate enough to maintain a 
high level of membership and activity these 
past few years are in a key position to en- 
courage these fledglings. 

Your community has the advantage of an 
organization of vocational counselors and 
personnel workers and rightly looks to you 
for leadership. You have an obligation— 
individually and as a group—to insist upon 
the highest ethical standards by all practicing 
counselors. We must be alert so that we can 
prevent the operation of quack agencies whose 
sole purpose is to take advantage of those 
who are groping for help. 

Another contribution you can make to your 
community is to promote your own Branch 
membership. The October and November 
issues of Occupations carried articles on 
General and Professional NVGA Member- 
ship. Each member should first be familiar 
with the content of these and should then 
begin his campaign to increase membership. 
This includes renewal of delinquent members 
and recruitment of new ones. 

The Branch Count, as of November 1, is in 
this issue. It is somewhat less than in June, 
but many Branches did not have meetings 
until the end of October and there has not 
been time to transact all the business in- 
volved in getting the names to Headquarters. 
Those will be counted on December 1 and 


will doubtless exceed last year's toy; 
Please report promptly all Branch m 
ings and other activities. 


CGPA Conferences 


The Board of Representatives of CGP: 
at a meeting in Chicago on September 
agreed that once again there will be no ); 
tional Convention but that regional! confer 
ences will be held in March and April, 194 
Present plans call for ten conferences to } 
held in such cities as will best serve th 
majority of members. The planning con. 
mittees met in November and we hope to a 
nounce the theme, time, place, and tentatiy 
program plans in the January issuc 

NVGA will be represented on each pla- 
ning committee and every effort will be mac 
to keep you informed of developments. \. 
know that each Branch of NVGA will wish 
to be represented at these conferences —this s 
of particular importance since the conference: 
were cancelled so suddenly last year. Agai 
—each one of you may attend as many con: 
ferences as you wish.—CuristTineE Metcan 
Executive Secretary, NVGA. 





We are following a strict printing schedule 
so that you may receive your issue of Occv 
PATIONS promptly. However, when yo 
change your address there will be unavoidable 
delays in mailing. Likewise, delays will bk 
experienced by new and renewing member 
whose dues are received after the regula 
mailing date for the Journal. 

Under ideal conditions there is a time la 
of at least three weeks between the time your 
dues are received at Headquarters and the 
mailing of the Journal by the printer from 
Easton, Pennsylvania. Therefore, carly bill: 
ing and prompt payment of dues will help 
speed service. 
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Branch News 


Ontario, Canada 


The Ontario Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion on October 13, 1945, presented a brief 
to the Royal Commission on Education. In 
presenting the brief, F. F. Hicks, Director of 
Career Planning for Hamilton, stressed the 
fact that the student receiving vocational 
counseling is assisted in evaluating his abili- 
ties, given up-to-date, accurate information 
about occupational and educational oppor- 
tunities. The counselor does not blueprint a 
line of action for the pupil. Mr. Hicks 
pointed out also that teachers selected for 
counseling should have appropriate per- 
sonality, background, and understanding of 
youth. 

The following recommendations were 
made: 


1. That financial aid be extended by the 
Department of Education and by local 
boards of education to teachers selected 
to take summer courses in guidance. 

2. That arrangements be made whereby 
teachers could work with industrial 
and mercantile organizations during 
the summer. 

3. That adequate time for teacher-coun- 
selors, library and filing equipment, and 
adequate space be provided for the 
work. 

4. That placement and follow-up be 
carried out on a cooperative basis with 
the National Employment Service, with 
schools providing information concern- 
ing the student, and the employment 
office information on occupational 
trends and opportunities. 


District of Columbia 


The first meeting of the season was held 
October 30, with a panel discussing the Vo- 
cational Adjustment of the Returning 
Veteran. Chairman was Mitchell Dreese, 
Director in Charge of Veterans Training, 
George Washington University. Discussants 
were: Captain Hugh M. Bell, Officer in 
Charge of Matericl and Training, Subsection, 


Separation Counseling Section of the A: 
tant General's Office; Francis J. Brow. 
Consultant, American Council on Educati, 
Kathryn N. Fox, Chief, Employment Coy, 
seling, USES, D. C.; William Loman, Py), 
Relations Manager, The Hecht Compan 
and Honorary Vice-President of the Bran: 
William E. Murphy, National Service Of. 
Candidate, Member of Class 4 Career Px. 
gram for National Service Officers in 4 
Veterans Organization, American Universip 
Col. Thomas M. Rives, Chief, Vocation; 
Rehabilitation Division, Regional Of 
Veterans Administration; Robert Vander\ 
Veterans Co-ordinator, Central High Schoo J pre: 
Washington, D. C.; Lt. John B. Whitloy 
Director of Civil Readjustment Division ¢ 
Demobilization Activity, Bureau of Nay; 
Personnel, Navy Department. 

The Branch has issued the first copy of i 
News Letter, an attractive little sheet whic 
covers local activities and plans for the futur 
An innovation this year is the arrangement 
programs for special interest groups, in add 
tion to the general meetings. The three 
groups are concerned with counseling in the 
elementary schools, counseling in the secon: 
ary schools, and counseling adults, including 
veterans and former war workers. Eaci 
group will have its own chairman for pro- 
gtam, public relations, and research. Each 
special interest group will be responsible for 
presenting a program for the Branch as: 
whole. 

This Branch plan, authorized by the Exec: 
tive Committee, requires no change in the 
constitution and by-laws of the Branch 
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Hawaii 
Quickly following V-] Day the Branct 
again became active. Sixteen membership 
have been received at Headquarters, sever 
renewals. The Association sends wari 
greetings and best wishes for success in thet 
activities. 





Central Indiana 


After several months of imactivity th A 
Branch held a dinner meeting, October |’ * 














Sranch | 
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everal | 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


renty-five persons were present; about 
ha! this number were from outside Indian- 


lis 
New Orleans 


The Branch has presented a Life Member- 
ip in NVGA to Emma Pritchard Cooley, 
rmerly Director of Guidance in the New 
leans Public Schools, and formerly Presi- 
nt, NVGA. The membership its a tribute 
> her dynamic leadership in vocational gui- 
nce in New Orleans and in the nation. 


Kansas City 


Greater Kansas City has met to organize a 
ranch and elect officers. The membership 
pster reflects a healthy distribution among 
presentatives of the schools, industry, and 
ivate and public agencies. 


St. Louis 


Should Greater St. Louis develop a city- 
Wide coordinated counseling program was the 
ppic considered at the meeting, October 24. 
Duestions discussed: Is such a plan desir- 
ble, feasible? Whom should it serve? How 
ould it be launched, controlled, financed? 
Wendell Huntington substituted for Mr. 
arches at the September meeting. Mr. 
Huntington, Director of Personnel Adminis- 
ation, Ralston Purina Co., gave a stimulat- 
g discussion of human relations in indus- 
y. Admitting the distrust between labor 
d management, he said that both have 
en at fault, both have failed to live up to 
eir promises, both have too often relied 
m government to solve their problems. 
industrial relations programs have sometimes 
en conceived with the thought that they 
ay serve as substitutes for higher wages. 
anagement has often failed to share vital 
formation with employees. Essentials for 
ood morale are: fair wage policy, fair per- 
onal treatment, opportunity for employees 
0 develop on the job (more careful induc- 
ion and training), and pleasant working 

onditions. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Adult Education was the topic discussed at 
he meeting, October 16. The need for adult 
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education was stressed, both for civilian and 
veteran. Teachers of adults need to be 
trained in the techniques of instructing adults 
Among the speakers were Walter S. Board 
man, Superintendent, Oceanside Schools; 
Elizabeth Hixson, Employment Counselor, 
USES, Rockville Center; and Dean Harley of 
Adelphi College. 


Teachers College 


The first meeting of the year was held 
Saturday afternoon, October 27. Laurance 
Shaffer addressed the group on ‘‘Selection 
and Classification in the Army Air Forces."’ 
Dr. Shaffer is Professor of Education and 
Head, Department of Guidance, Teachers 
College. Donald Super, Associate Professor 
of Education and also a new member of the 
Guidance Department, present and 
students had an opportunity to meet him 
informally. During the meeting officers for 
the current year were elected and refreshments 


was 


were served. 


Central Ohio 


Walter V. Bingham, Chief Psychologist of 
the War Department, discussed Army per- 
sonnel techniques at the opening mecting 
of the season, October 5. The war has shown 
us, said Dr. Bingham, that American youth 
are educable, with a capacity to absorb 
training guickly. They have demonstrated 
amazing resourcefulness, initiative, and self- 
reliance in battle. He described the aids 
used by the War Department in determining 
the abilities and potentialities of men; for 
example, typical examinations, batteries of 
tests, etc. These tests, continued Dr. Bing- 
ham, will likely remain the secret property 
of the War Department. Designed only for war 
emergency, they are too costly and not 
suited to civilian groups. They achieved 
their aim to merge hundreds of thousands of 
men of different geographical, social, educa- 
tional backgrounds into a fighting unit with 
‘“hate’’ the driving force. Civilians may 
profit by Army experience, he declared. He 
advised counselors to know tests thoroughly, 
to limit themselves to tests that focus on the 
qualities they are seeking. Only trained 


counselors should be used 
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Who’s Who and Where 











Marcaret Morrissey has been appointed 
counselor in the New Rochelle, New York, 
High School. She had been teaching Eng- 
lish in the Port Washington High School. 


Rosert T. Cotxins was recently appointed 
Director of Personnel, New Departure Divi- 
sion, General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 
He had served as Labor Relations Director 
for the Division. Previous experience in- 
cludes teaching, athletics coaching, writing 
and publishing, civil engineering, and voca- 
tional and educational counseling. 


Connecticut State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Alonzo G. Grace has appointed Finis E. 
ENGLEMAN Deputy State Commissioner. Dr. 
Grace on partial leave of absence will con- 
duct a national study of the educational 
methods used by the Armed Forces, under the 
auspices of the General Education Board and 
the Carnegie Foundation. Dr. Engleman 
until recently has been in active service as a 
commander in the U. S. Navy, where he had 
been senior liaison officer in charge of as- 
signing and training crews for “‘baby flat 
tops’’ at Bremerton, Washington, Navy 
Yard. He had also served at the North 
Atlantic Navy Base, Newfoundland. He 
had wide experience as teacher and school 
administrator. 


BertHa Rosrinson, former President, De- 
troit Branch, NVGA, has been promoted to 
be Assistant Principal, Durfee Intermediate 
School, Detroit. 


Lr. Mary J. Drucker, NR, WR, is officer 
in charge of the Naval Personnel Separation 
Center, Women's Reserve, at Great Lakes, 
Illinois, one of five centers in the United 
States for separating Waves from the Service. 


Lr. CLarence C. Dunsmoor, released from 
active duty in the Navy, has returned to his 
former position as Director of Guidance, New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) Public Schools. Dr. Duns- 





moor had been serving at the Naval Trai, 
School, Southwestern University, G~,. 

alate 
town, Texas. 





J. E. Waxrers has been appointed pps, 
dent of Alfred University. Dr. Walters }, 
served at Purdue University as Directy, 
Personnel, Schools of Engineering and ¢, 
ence, and Professor of Personnel Administr 
tion for the University. In 1941 he became 
vice-president, Revere Copper and Bry 
Company, and in 1943 joined the firm of \ 
Kinsey and Company. 








Joseph B. Rosner has accepted appoipy 
ment as Vocational Counselor, Natio, 
Jewish Hospital, Denver, Colorado. ‘ 





mim 
ad 





Witta Norris, formerly Persona! Cow. 








selor, YWCA, Omaha, Nebraska, is owft ue 

Personal Counselor, YWCA, Washineto ff a 

D c sot 
gig sit} 
A. Gorpon Netson, Associate Vocational 





Per 


Adviser in the Office of Veterans Educa 
ist, 


at Cornell University, has been appointed As 
sistant Professor of Educational and Vow 





tional Guidance at Cornell. Formerly Dire: pich 
tor of Guidance at Fairfield, Connecticut 

he was President of the Connecticut Branch,) BY" 
NVGA, 1941-1942. gecer 





th 


Rosert W. LinpserGa is now General &- 
retary, Des Moines YMCA. Formerly As 
sistant General Secretary of the St. Lous 
YMCA, he was an active member of th 
local Branch, NVGA. 





Jutes Basman, who was associated with 
the United States Employment Service, Prof 
fessional Branch, is now Consultant « 
Group Guidance, Federation Employment 
Service, New York City. 











: 

The St. Louis Jewish Employment anf 
Vocational Service has added to its staff sf idk 
psychologist, Minna K. Gunter, ad ‘) inc 
vocational counselor, NATHAN GREENBAUM | Mo 
Mrs. Gunther has served as psychologist «}@. \ 
Manteo State Hospital and at the Chicag 
Jewish Vocational Service and Employmes' 

















f. 











ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Greenbaum has had experi- 
mec in cresting and vocational counseling. 
Ig addition to his counseling duties he will 
qpduct a group guidance program at the 
inted HA, sponsored by the Jewish Employ- 
Walter B+ and Vocational Service. 


Val Trois: 
Gace 
: rer. 


et Se nian K. Hocxine, formerly associated 
mine h the Personnel Department, Bocing 
craft Company, Renton, Washington, is 
ae ~ Coordinator of Women's Occupations, 
ey ison Vocational School, Seattle. 
Harotp T. Smurz on November 1 became 
icf. Examining and Placement Division, 
th Regional Office, U. S. Civil Service 
mmission, St. Louis. Formerly he had 
n Personnel Utilization Consultant and 
ief. Personnel Utilization Division, Ninth 
Regional Office. Mr. Smutz also lectures on 
Personnel Administration, Washington Uni- 
Versity Extension program. 


ry, f /'Perer J. Navout, formerly clinical psychol- 
1, Papist, Lincoln Hall, Lincolndale, N. Y., is 
: \.. [pw Consultant in Psychology, Binney & 
Sith Company, New York City. 

Vivian Humpnrey is associated with the 
terans Administration. She was formerly 
ith the USES in St. Paul. 





CiirrorD JuRGENSEN has been appointed 
rsonnel director, Minneapolis Gas Light 
mpany. Formerly chief psychologist, 
inberley-Clark Paper Company, he has 
vised several employment tests and writ- 

numerous articles on personnel tech- 
ues. 


ltant 
State Supervisors’ News 


] . 
WOVMer 


A new position, Director of Guidance, has 

created in the Moline, Illinois, Public 
hool System, as the result of a survey 
de of the vocational training and gui- 
anc“) nce services by the Illinois State Board for 





NBACM | Mocational Education. State Supervisor C. 
ogist - Michelman reports that Harold Cotting- 
-hicago} am has been appointed to the new .post. 
oymeni 


t. Cottingham was formerly a counselor 





at William Woods College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri, and also served in Illinois high schools. 


From Montana Supervisor Smith reports 
that the state Advisory Committee on Gui- 
dance is considering making a state-wide sur- 
vey of guidance practices, to deve lop a three- 
or four-year program related to the teacher 
training programs at the University and State 
College. 
up at the Montana Education Association 
convention, October 25 and 26 
are scheduled November 30 and December 1. 
Butte; December 7 and 8, 
early autumn Supervisor Smith conferred 


Guidance sections were set 
Conferences 


Billings. In the 
with elementary and high school teachers at 


Glasgow. 


A Department of Education Center for the 
Counseling of Veterans has been established 
in Massachusetts. Commissioner Warren of 
the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion appointed Warren E. Benson, Supervisor, 
Guidance and Placement, and Joseph A. 
Bedard, Occupational Information and Voca- 
tional Counseling, to establish the Center, 
October 1. Veterans have been interviewed 
at the rate of 300 a month. 





Say Merry Xmas! 
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Occupations . . . Techniques. . 


Puncturing the Bubble of High War Wages 


os HERE ARE those $100 to $200 a week 

\X) jobs we have been hearing about?”’ 
the returned Serviceman asks. How much 
can a veteran adjusting to a factory job ex- 
pect in his weekly pay envelope? The Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics gives some pertinent 
figures in Separation Counseling Bulletin, 
Number 8, Office of the Adjutant General, 
War Department. 

Before the V-days the average factory 
worker made about $47 for a 45-hour week. 
A comparatively few specialized workers in 
war plants may have received as much as 
$100 for a very long work week. Today 
jobs in these plants are vanishing. 

Now that the war is over the average fac- 
tory worker will earn about $36 for a 40-hour 
week, before income tax deductions, about 
$10 a week more than he would have made 
in 1939 for the same number of hours. But 
this $10 does not allow for the higher cost of 
living and for the increase in taxes since 1939. 

Here are the figures in more detail. In 
March, 1939, before the war in Europe began 
and when there were nearly 10 million unem- 
ployed, the average factory workers made 
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$23.76 a week; in March, 1945, he »; 
$47.40. Average hourly earnings rose fr» 
63 cents to $1.04. Part of the increay 
both the hourly rate and the weekly ei» 
ings was due to the fact that the hour 
creased from 38 a week in 1939 to 45 a we 
_in 1945. Although the worker practical 
doubled his earnings he was not twic ; 
well off. 

Taxes have soared. In 1939 the avery 
factory worker with no dependents pa: 
about three cents a week out of his $237 
in federal income tax. Today his week 
tax bill is $7.60, leaving him $39.80 of } 
$47.40. The high cost of living will furthe 
shrink his $39.80 to $31.40, giving hin: 
gain of about $8 a week over his 1939 can 
ings. 

During the war, workers averaged nea 
8 hours a week or a full day more per wee 7 
than in 1939. Because overtime is usu 
paid at time and a half, average how 
earnings went up. Including extra pay tv 
overtime, average hourly earnings were $1 
in March, 1945, but straight time rate wa 
only 97 cents, 35 cents higher than in 1939 
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' Cotumn 1 Cotumn 2 CotumMn 3 Cotumn 4 
| | Weekly Earnings 
, Straight-time Aver- | March, 1945, Strag’ 
Avera, Weekly | Average Weekly | age Hourly Earn- | time Hourly Rates, 
| : | Teenings Hours ings 40-Hour Week 
- ] | March, March, March, March, March, March, 
2 1939 1945 1939 1945 1939 1945 
All manufacturing | $23.76 $47.40 $38.00 $45.00 $0.62 $0.97 $36 .00* 
Shipbuilding 31.78 | 64.56 38.00 47.00 .82 a..z? 50. 80 
Aircraft Engines 36.71 | 62.29 43.00 47.00 .80 1.21 48.40 
. Machine tools | 29.83 | 60.49 40.00 | 51.00 2 1.06 42.40 
























* Assuming that workers will be distributed among all manufacturing industries as they were in 1939, st™s j 


Cotton goods | 14.06 27.79 36.00 | 42.00 38 0.62 | 24.80 
Boots and shoes | 19.17 34.46 38.00 42.00 49 0.78 | 31.20 
cime hourly earnings would average 90 cents. 
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he shifting of workers into the better- 
ing jobs also increases the average rate. 
nif wages do not increase in all industries, 
average rises when more people get higher 
ges. This shift to higher-paying indus- 
s accounts for about seven cents of the 35- 
>t increase. With a shift back to the 
er-paying industries the average straight- 
ne wage in manufacturing will drop from 
cents to 90 cents, even if wage rates in 
h industry remain the same as at present. 
is would be about 28 cents higher than 
straight time average of March, 1939. 
factory worker earning 90 cents an hour 
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for a 40-hour week would earn $36, before 
tax and Social Security deductions 

Figures tell the story on the Opposite 
page in several important industries, as well 
as in all manufacturing. The first two 
columns show how much the average weekly 
earnings (before any tax deductions) and 
weekly hours have gone up since 1939 
Column 3 shows the increase in base hourly 
pay (without overtime The last column 
shows the weekly earnings which can be ex- 
pected after the war for a 40-hour weck if the 
present base hourly pay does not change 


Conference of City Directors of New York State 


HE ANNUAL conference of city directors of 
educational and vocational guidance met 
Glens Falls, N. Y., October 8, 9, and 10. 
bpervising counselors from rural areas met 
ith the city directors this year, bringing 
he number to thirty-seven. Representatives 
om the State Education Department, coun- 
lor training institutions, and other or- 
anizations were also in attendance upon the 
ectings, raising the grand total to forty- 
ght. 
At the first session a report was given on 
he findings and implications of a series of 
ate-wide follow-up studies of youth who 
ft the secondary school in 1940 and 1943. 
veral hundred secondary schools cooper- 
ted with the Bureau of Guidance and the 
esearch Division of the State Education 
Department to make this study possible. 
The survey disclosed that knowledge 
ained from subject matter is an important 
alue of secondary education, but even 
hore valuable, in the opinion of youth, are 
¢ skills in human relationships which were 
ained from their school experiences. The 
bility to meet people and to work with 


bthers are skills which should be stressed in 


he classroom and in the extra-curricular ac- 
ivities. Failure to develop such skills may be 
greater tragedy for the individual than fail- 
re in a particular branch of subject matter. 


Youth also suggested many improvements 
for the guidance program. Individual coun- 
seling, they believe, should begin early in the 
secondary school years and should continue 
regularly and frequently. Counselors should 
be well trained and should be given adequate 
time to confer with students and parents 
Schools should give youth more assistance 
in choosing a vocation. The most helpful 
part of the guidance program is the aid given 
in selecting courses in school or in choosing a 
college, but much more effective guidance is 
needed in selecting courses in school, in 
assisting youth to discover their aptitudes, 
and in choosing a vocational field 

Several city and county directors reported 
upon developments in their communities 
The employment of counselors by county 
vocational boards is making more guidance 
services available in rural areas. In some 
parts of the state several communities are 
cooperatively employing a trained counselor 
These county and inter-community plans 
have produced a significant improvement in 
the quantity and quality of rural school gui- 
dance services. 

There is a noticeable trend in cities toward 
broadening the responsibilities of the direc- 
tor of guidance. In addition to the super- 
vision of counselors, the director of guidance 
is frequently responsible for attendance, the 
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school census, visiting teacher service, psy- 
chological and mental health services. In 
many cities the director of guidance is actu- 
aliy a director of youth services and no longer 
has the time to supervise the work of coun- 
selors. If counseling and the other youth 
services are to receive adequate attention, it 
will probably be necessary to appoint super- 
visors of the various child services who will 
be responsible to the director of child ser- 
vices. 

A committee which had been given the 
responsibility of preparing an educational 
summary card reported the result of its 
study. The proposed summary card, also 
called ‘“‘exit record,’ or ‘“‘school leaving 
certificate’’ is to replace the original Educa- 
tional Experience Summary Card prepared 
by the U. S. Office of Education. This 
card supplies information not contained in 
the transcript of the scholastic record and is 
designed for the benefit of employers or col- 
lege officers. The committee proposed that 
regional meetings be held to acquaint ad- 
ministrators with the use of the card and to 
consider whether or not the summary card 
has sufficient value to warrant its adoption 
by secondary schools. 

The conference also heard a report on the 
organization of the social studies in the 
curriculum in the secondary schools. Al- 
though present state regulations require 
only one year of American history, many 
schools offer a two-year course in this sub- 
ject. In schools offering a two-year course, 
the social studies teacher, in cooperation 
with the counselor, introduces guidance ma- 
terials at appropriate points in the course. 
The restriction of American history to a 
single year makes it practically impossible 
to introduce guidance materials in the social 
studies after the sophomore year. 

A conference session considered proposals 
for improving the preparation of counselors. 
The certification committee suggested a 
number of changes in the state requirements 
for provisional and permanent certificates in 
guidance. The committee carefully defined 
the guidance techniques and other kinds of 
information which should be included in 
the required training of counselors. One 
of the most interesting recommendations of 


the committee was a proposal for rh, 
tinued in-service training of counselors y, 
have been granted a permanent certijc,, 
The proposed plan would require coups 
with permanent certificates to presen: R 
odically evidence of professional impr, 
ment or the permanent certificate wo,\;\ 
invalidated. : 
On the last day of the conference sp 
group meetings were held. City su» 
visors and county supervisors held sepir» 
meetings in which they discussed sx: 
problems concerned with guidance in uh» 
and in rural areas. 
Conference members suggested a nun. 
of projects which the Education Departne 
should undertake in the future. This ¢» 
ference clearly reflected the close cooperatiy 
of the Bureau of Guidance, the Reser 
Division, and counselors and directors ¢ 
guidance in the field. Continuing this; 
operation will speed progress toward ¢ 
goal of adequate guidance services for 
youth of New York State.—Ernisr } 
Wernricu, Senior Education Supervisor, Sis 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 












Navy Peacetime Program 


The Navy is planning to have active 
serve Officers Training Corps in the leading 
educational institutions in the country z 
to select from these NROTC students 
end of two or three years of eal cs colleg 
work those most desirable for Navy career 
These officer candidates would then bw 
two or three years at the Naval Academ) 

The Navy has added 25 additional coll 
and universities to the 52 approved colles 
authorized to have Naval Reserve Otho 
Training Corps units. New units will } 
established at the following instutitio 
Dartmouth, Columbia, University of ke 
chester, Villanova, Princeton, Corne!!, Pew 
sylvania State College, Ohio State, Mut 
University, Illinois Institute of Technolog 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and \: 
chanic Arts, University of Mississippi, 
verity of Wisconsin, University of Low 
ville, University of Utah, Stanford Unive 
sity, University of Missouri, Universit) 
Illinois, Purdue, University of Kansas, \0 
versity of Nebraska, Alabama Polytecio 






| ytechas@ 








ricute, Vanderbilt University, University 
Idaho, and Oregon State College. 
he Naval Pilot training program for post- 
- needs has set the quota of trainees at 
B00 pilots a year. Following its previous 
licy of accepting high school graduates 
this training, the Navy will give candi- 
tes the equivalent of two years of college 
dy before they begin flight training. This 
blicy is expected to continue until substan- 
| numbers of second-year college men are 
ain available, according to U. S. Education 
hws. Aviation cadets in training under 
5 will be released to inactive duty if they 
not wish to continue training. 
The Naval Reserve Nurse Corps will be cut 
000 by February, 1946, and 7,000 by the 
llowing September, according to the New 
ork Times. Corps Superintendent Capt. Sue 
auser has announced that all officers of 
he Nurse Corps, although released under the 
int system, retain Volunteer Naval Re- 
rve status and thus provide a strong peace- 
me reserve of nurses. They are not obli- 
ated to serve, however, unless a state of war 
emergency is declared by the President. 
ince about 30 per cent of Navy nurses wish 
D continue on active duty it is estimated 
at the peacetime corps will treble its size 
t the time of Pearl Harbor when it numbered 
8. 
One hundred-fifty non-commissioned Waves 
re being trained for rehabilitation work 
ith the deaf in Navy hospitals. The six- 
en-week course is given at Hunter College, 
ew York City. 


Veterans 


Convalescent sailors at the U. S. Naval 
ospital, Glenwood Springs, Colo., may 
pend several hours a day in local shops 
arning the business. This informal ex- 
loratory program is especially designed for 
oung veterans with little or no civilian 
ork experience. Local tradesmen and mer- 
hants give free instruction; the veterans 


ceive no pay. The project is sponsored by 
he local USES, the Mayor, and the Glen- 
ood Springs Chamber of Commerce. 
Fourteen hundred disabled veterans may 
ceive jobs in skilled watchmaking. Train- 
ng will follow the Bulova Plan now under 
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way at Woodside, L. I. After a year's 
training veterans receive a New York State 
Board of Regents certificate. The Bulova 
plan is being adopted at hospitals in New 
York State and at Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. Its methods are being 
studied by both Canada and France. Young 
engineers experienced in precision machines 
and model makers have been trained as 
teachers. The Woodside School has 
especially equipped with a ramp and cork 
floors for the safety of the disabled students 


been 


A pungent warning to industry on post-war 
adjustment of the veteran appears in Per 
sonnel, September, 1945, page 121 
thor, Pvt. William S. Davis, was a personnel 
executive with Sharpe & Dohme, Baltimore, 
before enlisting in the Army. Pvt. Davis 
points out that many companies fall short 
in their reinduction of able-bodied veterans 
because Army training does not produce the 
kind of man industry can use. ‘“To solve the 
reorientation problem industry will have to 
set up an educational and training program 
for both the returning veteran and plant 
If it requires six months 


The au- 


supervision. 
for the Army to make a soldier out of a 
civilian, industry can hardly expect to reverse 
the process in two or three wecks."" During 
the war, he continues, industry hard pressed 
for labor, resorted to perfunctory interviews 
‘Personnel interviewers will need to be re- 
trained in the technique of interviewing.”’ 
The author suggests ways by which industry 
may most effectively help the veteran to ad- 
just to his job, to the mutual advantage of 
employer and employee. 


Campus Notes 


The peak of veteran enrollment in col- 
lege may be 300,000, September, 1946. An 
Autumn spot survey! indicated that there 
might be between 75,000 and 80,000 dis- 
charged veterans on the campus by Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. Veteran attendance is not 
equally distributed throughout the country 
New York University has more than 3,500 
and there are more than a thousand in the 


1U. S. Education News, October, 1945. 
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four City Colleges of New York. There are 
currently 200 at Yale, 250 at the University 
of Washington, 40 at Dartmouth, with 250 
more expected during the term, Lafayette 
College (Easton, Pa.) reports that nearly 
one-third the freshman class are veterans and 
at Marietta College, Ohio, they represent 
10 per cent of the student body. 

The veteran enrollment contributes to the 
general increase reported in college enroll- 
ment. Another survey? of 35 institutions of 
higher education reveals an average increase 
of 25 per cent in attendance. Hamilton Col- 
lege shows a gain of 100 per cent; Princeton 
University, 30 per cent; Barnard College has 
the largest enrollment in his history. Other 
women's colleges report record enrollments. 

Some colleges are planning to expand facili- 
ties; others will limit the size of the student 
body to existing physical accommodations. 
There is a serious shortage of trained college 
teachers, particularly in the departments of 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics. 

New students, according to the New York 
Times survey, are choosing courses in business 
administration, science, and subjects with 
direct vocational application. At the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania veterans show a pref- 
erence for the Wharton School's courses in 
accounting, marketing, and industry. This 
year’s students also show a widespread inter- 
est in international affairs. Georgetown 
University’s School of Foreign Service has 
had a 100 per cent increase over last term. 
Cornell, the University of Minnesota, and 
the University of Virginia report also a 
marked trend toward the field of interna- 
tional relations. 


For further descriptions of secondary school 
programs for the education of veterans, see 
also The Bulletin of Secondary-School Principals, 
October 1945, New York City, Cleveland, 
Phoenix, Hartford, Denver, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Birmingham, Newton (Mass.), 
Upper Darby (Pa.), San Diego, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Amarillo (Texas). 


Small Business Opportunities 


The prospects for jobs in small business 
were discussed by a panel sponsored by the 


2 New York Times, October 15, 1945. 


2 eR em 


National Federation of Business and P-y, 
sional Women's Clubs, October 18, jp \. 
York City. There are, it was pointed y, 
opportunities for small businesses in {, 
clothing, textiles, beauty services, specia) 
shops. New York State could support jy 
000 new small businesses, the nation, ; » 
lion, according to one discussant. Hy), 
of operating small businesses were nor my» 
mized. In 1940, thirty businesses {,)). 
every hour in the nation. Some that 
vived, however, have become “big business 
Prospects are good for small shops :; 
will cater to customers’ whims, a welc, 
relief to the public weary of the perfunciy: 
service offered during the war. Scyer 
speakers stressed the opportunities for neig! 
borhood shops. There are good opportuy. 
ties for plumbers, doctors, dentists, and oth: 
service personnel in the small towns and | 
lages, for 25 per cent of our population | 
on farms and 20 per cent in small towns 
Aids for persons in New York State star 
ing small businesses are issued by the N. | 
State Department of Commerce. Bookle 
cover financial services, insurance, recor. | 
keeping, labor legislation, trade magazine 
advertising, credit control, and labor rel: 
tions. They give sound information an: 
have been checked by experts in the field 
Margaret A. Hickey, President, Nation 
Federation of Business and Profession 
Women’s Clubs, presided. Members of the 
panel were: Carl W. Dipmann, Editor, 
Progressive Grocer; Peg Newton, Stylist 
Tall Women; Clara Ogilvie, Ogilvie Sister 
Charles L. Reisner, Agriculture Advertising 
and Research; Elinore M. Herrick, Director 
Personnel Department, New York Herald 
Tribune; Jane H. Todd, Deputy Commis 
sioner, N. Y. State Department of Commerc: 
Col. Hugh H. McGee, Vice-President, Bank 
ers Trust Company. 





















Free advice on how to run a small busines; 
is given veterans in Philadelphia where bank: 
ers have organized the Philadelphia Agen) 
for Business Loans to Servicemen, with : 
fund of ten million dollars to finance th 
loans.' Besides receiving loans with a mir 


a **Veterans—Bank Loans and Free Advice,’ Magac , 
Digest, November, 1945, p. 70. 
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S and Pro. 1 of red tape veterans get guidance from may write to Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, 
r 18, in N serts. Forty-five leading business men Executive Secretary, Special Libraries Asso- 
Pointed resenting the chief lines of business inter- ciation, 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, 
—s mi y the neophytes. If a veteran seems to be N. Y. Booklets, This Might Be You and 
ES, SPecig berson that would succeed in the field, he Something Special, are available free 
UPPort Vj ives sound advice on how to operate the A shortage of 18,000 general librarians in 
ation, an iness, as well as the loan. If he does not the next few years is predicted by the Ameri- 
Mt. Hazy m a good risk the loan is refused. There can Library Association which says there is a 
Te not no ceilings on these loans as in the G.I. demand for administrators, particularly men, 
IeSSCs |. Itisestimated that perhaps a thousand and for experts in science, technology, social 
Me that sy ns will be made to veterans this year. science, and music. Increased interest in 
g busin, reading and adult education will tax the re- 
Shops th tate Department Foreign Service Jobs sources of all libraries. Academic libraries 
a wel Four hundred qualified veterans will be fe becoming teaching and research centers 
Periunctor gible for appointments with the State De- and public libraries are used increasingly for 
ar. Sever tment as foreign service officers. Applica- research by business and industry. Hos 
S tor neig bns have been distributed in the Armed pital libraries will be expanded. The ALA 
Opportuy brces, the Veterans Administration, U. S. '5 planning a campaign to bring library facili- 
3, and vil Service Commission, colleges, and ties to 35,000,000 Americans who now lack 
yns and hiversities. Officers and enlisted personnel library service and to increase services for 
ilation li: | With are eligible. Candidates must have a another 35,000,000 
owns. | WBllege degree and reading knowledge of Enrollment in library schools has dropped 
State star ench, German, or Spanish. Those who be- 45 per cent since the peak year, 1940-1941 
the N | | Wme eligible while still in Service, at home 
Book overseas, will receive discharges to accept Big Brothers Stride Forward 

sees pointments. More than 2,000 boys interviewed, more 
soda Recruiting Medical Students cy an — scmt 0 Little a 
ation af To provide for shortages among medical rt ane we a ee 
field P g & jobs these are some of the accomplishments 

nd dental students the U. S. Government is of the Vocational Department, Big Brother 


Nationa unching a program to persuade 12,000 


‘Ofessiona terans to consider training for these pro- 
Crs Of the ssions. Medical and dental schools will 
» Editor pply lecturers for Separation Centers and 
Stylist ¢ kely candidates will be screened and may 
1e Sisters gin their courses with a minimum of delay. 
dvertising 
Director Librarians in Demand 
t Heralt In 1944 the Special Libraries Association 
Commis ceived nearly 500 requests for librarians or 
ad sistants to be paid salaries ranging from 
rt, Bank 1,800 to more than $10,000. Business 
rms and other organizations are opening 
(cw special libraries or expanding existing 
busines; facilities. Special librarians are in demand. 
re bank: ollege counselors wishing more information 
Agenc} 
with 3 
nce the 
| a mini 


" Magazin , 





Movement, New York City, September 1, 
1943, to September 1, 1945. The attrac- 
tively designed report of progress gives a 
page to a subject, indicating progress, plans, 
and objective. The collection of occupa- 
tional information, preparation of voca- 
tional guidance pamphlets, and a study of 
400 boys to discover the relation between the 
lack of vocational objective and delin- 
quency, are other activities reported. Field 
workers and executive secretaries in the four 
boroughs refer boys to the vocational coun 
selor, Russell J. Fornwalt. Referrals have 
become so numerous that it may be neces- 
sary to limit the counseling and placement 
services to registered ‘‘Little Brothers.”’ 
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Books Reviewed + + 


Reviews of Recent Publications. ..By Various Contributors 





GOVERNMENT JOBS AND HOW TO GET 
THEM. General Editor, Sterling D. Spero; 
Research Editors, Robert Rahtz and Shirley 
A. Miller. Philadelphia and New York, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1945. $2.95. 


This book gives a good deal of informa- 
tion but it does not tell you much about 
how to get a government job and it does 
not tell you what government service 1s 
really like. Either the editors never worked 
for the government or if they did they failed 
to report to their readers much of the in- 
formation that one should have who is 
considering government employment. The 
book quotes or summarizes much official 
government information. Official informa- 
tion, however, is only a part of the story and 
there are other facts that are of equal and in 
many cases of greater importance. 

The book is composed of two parts and an 


—— 
art I is entitled “Descriptions of 500 Gov- 
ernment Jobs’’ with a sub-title ‘Detailed 
Information about 500 Jobs.’’ It presents 
very brief summaries with no detailed infor- 
mation. For example, on page 65 under 
Economics, Statistics, Sociology, etc., Occu- 
SS Analyst is listed. This reviewer 
as employed hundreds of them. The duties 
as listed in this book tell very little about the 
job as it exists. In fact the information is 
grossly misleading for one who aspires to be 
an Occupational Tosiee. 

For the Tennessee Valley Authority the 
jobs are shown by title only. 

Part II, entitled “‘What You Need to Know 
about Government Employment,"’ includes 
general information about age, citizenship, 
physical requirements, examinations, tenure, 
rules regarding veterans. It also includes 
about 30 pages of sample examination ques- 
tions. There is also brief information about 
State and Municipal Merit Systems. 

The appendix lists cities where federal 
examinations are given, the location of 
Federal Civil Service Regional offices, a 
sample announcement of an examination, 
and a sample application form. 


A useful index is provided. 

This reviewer disagrees with two state. 
ments on the jacket of the book: “sy 
Careers Available to You'’—they are pq; 
available to you; in fact, for several month; 
the Federal Government has been reduciny 
its pay rolls. “‘Authoritative and Up , 
Date’’—it contains a lot of pre-war and wi 
information which may not apply now a 
some of which was out of date two yes 
before the book was published.—Carroiu | 
SHARTLE, Ohio State Uni versity. 


COUNSELORS AND THEIR WORK. | 
Study of One Hundred Selected Counselon 
in the Secondary School. By Rache! Dup- 
away Cox. Philadelphia, Archives Pub 
lishing Co., 1945. Pp. 246. 

In 1940 the Section on Preparation fy 
Guidance Service of the National Vocation 
Guidance Association appointed a committe: 
to make a study of counselors and their work 
This book represents the findings of thi 
committee. 

As a basis for the study the committe 
selected 100 counselors and deans in the 
secondary schools whose work seemed ‘mor 
than ordinarily adequate." They were 
chosen so that the study should represent : 
cross-section of the work carried on in the 
secondary schools throughout the country 
Three methods of procedure were used w 
obtain the required information from the 
counselors selected: (1) the persona] inter 
view, (2) the group conference, (3) the ques 
tionnaire. 

The study attempted to define the dutics 
and responsibilities of the counselor, 1 
determine what skills, competencies, nt 
experience the counselor brings to this work, 
and to discover the areas in which the cout 
selor feels least adequate and secure. If the 
study revealed a dehaive pattern of function 
and a definite pattern of counselor training 
and experience, the relationship of the two 
patterns was expected to be productive 0 
ormnns suggestions with regard to the 

ture training and qualifications of cour 
selors. 
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| Since guidance is so recent an addition in 
pany schools, it is not surprising to find 
Bhat the study reveals great differences among 
School systems, both in regard to the posi- 
tion of the counselor and in regard to the 
Work he is expected to perform. However, 
the general pattern of his work is fairly 
tiear. The counselor's job is a “‘highly com- 
lex one requiring a wide range of knowledge, 
$kill, and insight." His work “‘aims at the 
otal adjustment and the coherent and work- 
ble ordering of the lives of the adolescent 
oys and girls in the secondary school." 
n fulfilling this aim, the counselor thinks 
hat “the choice of a feasible and desired 
ocational goal and growth toward it, ad- 
stment to human relationships, the as- 
umption of social responsibilities are as 
iportant—perhaps more so—than the ex- 
ellence of school marks."’ In addition to 
he work with students, the counselor fre- 
uently has administrative or teaching du- 
ies, and upon him also falls a great deal of 
the work with parents and much of the work 
ci maintaining good school and community 
elationships. 
In many of the cases studied the counselor 


ad grown into the work gradually, or had 


been especially selected for it by an adminis- 
ator; hence the study discloses wide varia- 
ion in training, experience, and background. 
he one thing common to all the counselors 
tudied was a background of educational 
york with teacher preparation and some 
ears of successful teaching experience. 
Dtherwise preparation for guidance might 
ome through the fields of administration, 
cial work, group work with adolescents, 
business, industry, training in tests and mea- 
urements, or in guidance and personnel. 
lany counselors received much of their 


reparation while carrying on a guidance pro- 


Tam. 
Many counselors admitted serious gaps 
their training and experience. They fre- 
uently voiced the need for increased skill 
d insight in handling problems of per- 
nality adjustment. In many schools psy- 
iatric help is not available and many such 
ses are referred to the counselor, yet the 
ounselor frequently has ‘‘no greater compe- 
nce than the average teacher.’’ Counselors 
el that adequate courses or supervised clinic 
ork in this field are not easily available. 
schools, where there is no psychologist, 
¢ counselor is usually held responsible for 
he whole testing program. One-fifth of the 
ounselors felt the need of more adequate 
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training in tests and measurements. Since 
many had originally planned to be teachers, 
many felt that their experience in business or 
industry had been either too brief or was not 
sufficiently up to date. They felt that there 
should be more opportunity to engage in 
part-time work. It is interesting to note that 
while vocational counseling is considered an 
integral part of the work, only 25 of the 100 
counselors had thorough grounding in trade 
union ideology and practice, while 55 had 
had no contacts with labor unions. 

In determining the relationship between 
the ordinary demands of the counselor's 
function with the experience and training 
of the counselors studied, it was found that 
the area in which they are most adequately 
prepared is in the field of education. Ad- 
vanced degrees or graduate work was re- 
ported by a large number of those studied. 
They are, on the whole, fairly well grounded 
in vocational guidance techniques. They 
are, as a group, interested in people and bring 
to their handling of emotional and personal- 
ity adjustment problems natural ability, en- 
thusiasm, and human experience. Yet in 
this area, as in the area of tests and measure- 
ments, the counselors themselves have ex- 
pressed their feeling of inadequacy. 





Important Books for 
Your Guidance Program 





PLANNING YOUR FUTURE—M pers, Little 


and Robinson. Third edition. $1.64 

I FIND MY VOCATION—Kiétson Second 
edition. $1.40 

PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE— Jones. Third 


edition. $3.50 
OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS— 


Crow and Crow. $3.01 
TWENTY CAREERS 
—Huff and Huff. $2.50 
THE STUDENT COUNCIL—McKown. $2.5 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH—Landis 
$3.75 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSEL- 
ING—Geldstein. $3.50 


GUIDANCE PRACTICES AT WORK— 
Erickson and Happ. In press 


OF TOMORROW 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


GUIDANCE TOOLS INDISPENSABLE 
FOR ADVISERS ano ADVISEES 


HOW YOU CAN GET A JOB Postwar Edition 


By GLENN L. GARDINER. 
and getting the job you want. 


CAREER GUIDE 


By ESTHER EBERSTADT BROOKE and MARY ROOS. For young people 
and counselors. How to select a career scientifically and begin preparation for it 
NOW. $3.00 


HOW TO WRITE JOB-GETTING LETTERS 


By RICHARD H. MORRIS. 
that will get attention, including many model letters that resulted in jobs. 


HOW TO FIND AND FOLLOW YOUR CAREER 


By WILLIAM J. REILLY. How straight, orderly thinking may be applied in 
the search for a career and assure greater success in It. $1.00 


6 WAYS TO GET A JOB Postwar Edition 


By PAUL BOYNTON. Job seeking reduced to six tested steps emphasizing 
how to sell yourself, where and how to look for a job. $1.50 


CHOOSE AND USE YOUR COLLEGE 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
Answers all the questions concerning a college education from ‘‘Should I go to 
college?’’ to ‘‘How can I get the most out of it?” $2.00 


THE RETURN OF OPPORTUNITY 


Edited by WILLIAM H. KUHNS. 150 industrial leaders tell what the new 
Opportunities are in their fields and the prospects for the future. $3.00 


TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


By ARTHUR E. TRAXLER. ‘‘This book should be a must for every vocational 
counselor and should be in the professional library of every school.’’—Arthur J. 
Jones, University of Pennsylvania. $3.50 


A practical, simple guide to every step in finding 
$1.5 


Basic rules for writing all letters of application 
$1.00 


At your bookstore, or order from 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Steet, New York 16,N. ¥. meal BOLE! 



























Personality is considered a most important 
ctor in rating counselors. The study re- 
als the counselor to be a person who is 
-yrious minded,’’ inquiring and _inter- 
ted,” “good company,” “‘full of anecdotes, 
blerance and laughter."’ He is ‘‘stimulated 
-the experimental approach to situations,”’ 
lets other people do the talking, and, if they 
ust, take the credit."’ The quality of 
aracter the counselor has developed ‘‘is 
be fruit of remarkable growth in restraint, 
idom and common sense."’ 
The general trend of the study seems to 
ow that, while counseling requirements 
ary widely, there is a basic core common to 
ost counseling situations. Present training 
pportunities are not well geared to meet 
ese requirements. Counselors are usually 
dequately prepared in educational lines and, 
» general, are personally fitted for the work. 
owever, they need “‘more numerous and 
ore profound directed and supervised learn- 
hg experiences with people."’ They need 
rider experience in field work, social case 
ork, tests and measurements, and in certain 
Bhases of psychology. They should be given 
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further opportunities for part-time work in 
business or industry 

We should remember that these 100 coun- 
selors were selected as being above the aver- 
age rank and file. A study of the profession 
as a whole would probably show a much more 
discouraging picture. Nevertheless it is 
wholesome that the counselors themselves 
are conscious of their needs and are demand- 
ing the types of course and experiences which 
will give them practical help. Professional 
courses are increasingly popular (and increas- 
ingly numerous) in our colleges and universi- 
ties. The work of this committee and stud- 
ies such as this should give direction and 
impetus to the trend already strongly felt 
in the counseling field. Incidentally, any 
counselor wishing to take stock and evaluate 
his own training and program would do well 
to turn to the questionnaire in the appendix 
of this study. Let him sit down and care- 
fully answer the questions. Then let him 
carefully—and prayerfully—consider the re- 
sult.—HeLten WaNnaMAKER, Counselor-Coord?- 
nator, and Garrett Nywerpe, Director, Vo- 
cational Education and Extention Board of Rock- 
land County, New York 


@ THE ARMY ASKED FOR IT- 
SO WILL YOU 








CIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 22 s. watash Ave, chicago 4, i 
l 





SRA VOCATIONAL INFORMATION KIT 


A Portable Library 


When the Army requested a portable voca- 
tional library for GIs, we gave them the Army 
Kit, crammed with the latest job information 
Besieged by requests from libraries and vari- 
ous community counseling agencies, we pre- 
pared the Civilian Kit, a modified version 
of the Army Kit. It contains 240 publica- 
tions about jobs and guidance, alphabetically 
classified in 75 file folders, a handbook of 
instructions, and 15 out cards. It will also 
hold additional materials. Costs $29.95. 
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TESTS IN SELECTING SALESMEN, Report 
No. 518. Chicago, The Dartnell Corpora- 


tion, 1945. Pp. 65. 

This report prepared as a guide for the 
use of sales managers is the result of a study 
of more than 1,000 sales organizations which 
have used psychological tests and other tech- 
niques for selecting salesmen. 

The report consists of two parts. The 
data presented in Part I are supposed to be a 
description of how various companies use 
selection tests. But much of the material 
deals with the use of the application form 
and an interview guide. 

Part II gives opinions and results of various 
companies. There were 18,030 sales execu- 
tives contacted and 2 per cent of this group 
reported that they now use tests and 6 per 
cent reported having used, but discontinued 
tests. The experiences of both groups are 
reported. A section is also devoted to the 
opinions of three psychologists. 

One psychologist has given four criteria 
which a sales executive might use in evaluat- 
ing commercial testing organizations. An- 
other has developed a rating scale for ‘‘test- 
ing the testers.” 

The summary of the — is: 

1. Aptitude testing for salesmen is still 
in the controversial stage. 

2. It has proved valuable for screening 
purposes to the great majority of sales execu- 
tives who have used it. 

3. Until some better method of selection 
has been perfected, and proved in use, apti- 
tude tests will appeal to many scientific- 
minded sales executives as a valuable tool to 
be used in conjunction with other methods 
for selecting sales personnel. 

The report is presented in a loose-leaf 
binder and there are 41 illustrations of forms 
and charts. There is no bibliography.— 
Roy N. ANDERSON. 


Personnel Training Committee, Connecti- 
cut Veterans Reemployment and Advisory 
Commission. A Community Course in Adjust- 
ment and Reemployment. Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, 1945. Pp. 96. 

The story of federal, state, and community action in 
post-war adjustment in a dozen muncipalities, which 
resulted in development of courses and a syllabus. The 
course outline includes adjustment for veterans and war 
workers, outlines federal, state, and local services. (See 
also ‘‘Connecticut Institutes on Post-war Adjustment,”’ 
Occupations, March, 1945, p. 353). 
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215 competitive skill; 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 


TEACHING 
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in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 
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classes, in the gym or on the grounds. |} 


offers a coordinated selection of 215 tested, 


competitive athletic skills games for im} 


proving pupils’ skills in 8 chief sports. The 
book makes scoring games of the skills 
themselves. And there’s a chapter of 
graduated skills games on each sport. 

In the 7 chapters preceding the games 
section, the organization and methods o/ 
teaching an athletic skills program are de- 
veloped in terms of accepted educationil 


principles. And instead of calling for more} 


money for athletic equipment, this book 
throughout is full of information on ways 
and means of providing equipment at little 
cost... or no cost whatever. Order a copy 
today for 10-day free examination. 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Iac. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


(Organized 1913) 


rident, M. R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, The Executive Secretary, Cunistrinzs Maucusr, Headquarter 
Pennsylvania Stace College, State College, Pa. Office, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, New York 


F uprap M. Hicxman, Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
—_ L. Moorr, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trustees 


Maroaner E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, 320 East Walnut St., Pasadena 4, Calif. 
Gextaups Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 
Boszxt Horpocx, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration 


New York University 


Rurrs B. Kenney, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 
H. B. McDaniat, Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of Education, Sacramento 


Calif 


C. Gussrt Wrenn, 755 N. Church Street, Salem, Oregon 
Maxoverrrs W. Zaronzon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C 


Arkansas 1943 

California 
Northern 1920 

' Southern 1922 


: 


Canada 1938 


Colorado 1925 
nnecticut 1929 
D. C. 1922 


National Capital 1940 
lorida 
South 1941 


orgia 
Aclanta 1936 


awaii 

Honolulu 1937 
llinois 

Chicago 1920 


odiana 
Central 1942 


Northern 1940 
owa 1928 








DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam No. 1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


Pres., Otto I. Schmaelzle, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 12 
Sec., Myra Green, Portola Jr. H. S., San Francisco 

Pres., Morgan Smith, 411 E. Wilson, Glendale 

Sec., Alinda MacLoed, 234 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15 


Pres., J. S. Elliott, 119 Lowell Ave., St. Catherine's, Ontario 
Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 


Pres., Robert B. Bonney, 539 E. 12th St., Denver 
Sec., Pauline Winkler, 654 S. Washington St., Denver 9 


Pres., Robert Stoughton, 191 South Street, Bristol 
Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 


Pres., Irene R. Smith, Burdick Vocational School, 1300 Allison St., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Katharine S. Bliss, Powell Jr. High School, Washington 


Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 


Pres., Mary L. Huey, Atlanta tunity School, Atlanta 
See., Edith O. Wright, Atlanta tunity School, Aclanta 


Pres., 
Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sec., M. Ruth Wickham, Supervisor of Training, First National Bank, Chicago 


Pres., 7. om Brown, Columbus 
Sec., Mrs. garet Rogofsky, Howe High School, Indianapolis 


Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 
Sa., Mary Hoopengardoer, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


Pres., Leonard Calvert, 1001 Harrison Sereet, Davenport 
See., John B. McClelland, Voc. Ed. Dept., Iowa State College, Ames 








Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


East Michigan 1944 
Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Kansas City 1945 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 
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Sec., Dorothy Arrigo, West kston Rd., Spring Valley 


Pres.. M. S. Kaufman, Inman 
Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 


Pres., James Caywood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
Sec., H. L. Davis, State Supervisor of Occupational Information, Frankfort 


Pres., George H. Terribesry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 7U3 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 
Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Pres., Katherine O. Boone, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 


Sec., Nina M. Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., ,); 
Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Balrim,,. 


Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell 
Sec., Evelyn Banning, 23 Summer St., Andover 

Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Avenue, Worcester 


Pres., Arthur Diekoff, 241 Kenwood Court, Grosse Point 30 
Sec., Martha E. Quick, 14811 Stahelin Ave., Detroit 10 
Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers St., Port Huron 

Sec., Isabelle McClellan, 2128 Stone St., Port Huron 

Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., H. C. Feeman, Walter French Jr. H. S., Lansing 

See., 

Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 


Pres., Leta Richmond, 2800 Joyce Road, Kansas City, Kansas 

Sec., Hollis Dahler, 1840 Easz 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Pres., Julia Alsberg, American Red Cross, 3414 Lindell Boulevard 

Sec., Ernestine M. J. Long, Normandy High School, 1618 Quendo Avenue 


Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 
Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., Mrs. C. W. Hamilton, Jr., 5502 Webster St., Omaha 3 
See., Ruth Wiles, Community Welfare Council, Omaha 2 


Pres., Fred Landolphi, Acting Asst. Principal, Arts High School, Newark 
Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., James H. Galvin, 57 Highland Ave., Binghamton 
Sec., Kathryn Clark, 35 Mill Sereet, Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 
Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 


Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Dir. of Guidance & Research, Board of Education, Oswego 


Sec., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse 

Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

See., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston Sc., Brooklyn 

Pres., Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Utica 
Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 MacDougal Sc. 

Sec., Edward Hachtel, 237 E. 33rd Street 

Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 

Sec., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 

Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High Schoo! Suffern 
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Pres., James McKee, 601 West 115th Street, N.Y.C 
Sec., Phoebe Goff, Apt. 55, 63 Hamilton Terrace, N.Y.C 
Pres., Elizabeth Brown, Rye High School, Rye 

Sec., Sarah Palm, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla 

Pres., Candace Doelman, High School, Middleport 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M. Madison, Oxford Orphanage, Raleigh 

Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 


Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 
Pres., T. W. Wood, 3749 Norwich Lane, Cincinnati 

Sec., Margaret E. Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., Franklin R. Bemisderfer, Fairmount Jr. High School 
Sec., Mary H. Kerr, Garfield Heights High School 


Pres., Ray Deardorff, Evergreen Rd., Toledo 
Sec., Elizabeth Auferheide, 339 Batavia St., Toledo 


Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 
Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 
Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 


Pres., Terence Reagan, 16 E. 10th Street, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., M. L. Yinger, William Penn Sr. High School, York 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 


Pres., Walter Benton Jones, 116 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania 


See., Helen C. Markell, Counselor, Girls High School, 17th & Spring Garden 


Pres., P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. No. 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., W. H. Oliver, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 4 

Sec., Ruth L. Beyer, Peabody Manor, Apt. 100, 1903 Capers Sr., Nashville 
Pres., C. G. Dotson, 213 N. Bagley St., Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 63 
See., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 


Pres., John Murray, Randolph 
See., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., Wilbur S. Pence, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 
See., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Leslie L. Chisholm, State College, Pullman, Wash 
Sec., A. D. Whiteknack, Wapato, Wash. 
Pres., Marion McAllaster, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., 


>.> 


Sec., Lillian Hocking, Edison Vocational School, Seattle 2 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., Parkersburg 
See., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 
Sec., George Pfeil, 879 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh 


Pres., Fred a, Boys Technical High School, 370 W. Virginia Screet, Milwaukee 4 
Milwaukee 3 


Sec., Meta Oltman, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1016 N. 6th Sr., 


Pres., Virginia Lyon, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mr., Wyo 
Se., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1945-194¢ 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into\effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: GWEN- 
poLeN Scungimpier, Veterans Admin., 17 & H St., 
N. ¥ Washington, D. C.; Garrerr Nyrwesrpe, 
Box $21, New City, N. Y.; Gertrrups Forrester, 
71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. Dévssion 


Chairman: Gurxtrupe Forruster, 71 Overpeck Ave., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J 


Placement and Follow-up: Eprra Durr Gwinn, Board of 


Education, Philadelphia, Pa 

Professional Training Lzona C. Bucuwatp, Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Md 

Administration and Supervision Warren K. Layton, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 

Occupational Research: Lustar J. Scutosrs, Bd. of Educa- 


‘ 


tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosert Horrpocx, New York University, 

Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
Nominations and Elections: Bansara H. Wricnry, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: M. R. 


Trasur, School of Education, State College, Pa.; 
Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield 
Park, N. J.; Robert Hoppock, Washington Square 
College, New York University; Marguerite W. 
Zapoleon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washing- 
ton D. C. 


Public Relations: Max F. Baxr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C 


Publicity: Cuarces F. Huporins, 10 Chestnut Street, 


East Orange, N. J. 


Radie: Mitprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Board of 


Program Committee: Micorep M. Hickman, 


Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuarman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwicar Bairp, 2890 Birch Sr., 
Denver, Colo.; Marcarser E. Bennett, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kercungr, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Forrest 
H. Kirgpatricx, Bethany College, Bethany, West 
Virginia 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kencuner, Bd. 
of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee: E. L. Kencanzr, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(When replying to adverti 


is please ti 













Branch: Witta Norris, YWCA, 17th & K Sts. 
ington, D. C. 


Professional: C. L. Suartie, Dept. of Psychology 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committee: Frep C. Smits, Univers 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: HH. D. Krrson, Teachers C4 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rossrxt Hoproce, New York Uniy, 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: Manrcarst E. Bennerr 


Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
Rebabilitation: Lronarp M. Mitusr, 152 Willow 

Camp Hill, Pa. 
Special Committees 


Erbical Practices: Jusss B. Davis, Boston Unive 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hsien E. Samust, Gordon Jr. H. S., 
ington, D. C. 


Job 
information 
Films 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
RETURNED WAR VETERANS 
DISPLACED WAR WORKERS 


16 mm. Sound Films 
35 mm. Silent Filmstrips 


These films are used in Colleges and 
Schools — United States — Canadian — 
British — Australian Armed Forces. 


Write for List. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


distributed by 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7614 North Ashiand 
Des Moines 10, lowa Ave., Chicago 26, lil. 
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